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SHAKESPEARE—HIS THIRD CENTENNIAL. 


BY APPLETON MORGAN, 
President of the New York Shakespeare Society. 


MI HAVE in mind,” says von Herder, “an immense 
figure of a man, sitting high on a rocky summit, at 
his feet, storm, tempest and the raging of the sea; 
but his head is in the beams of heaven. This is 
3j Shakespeare. Only with this addition: that, far 
below, at the foot of his rocky throne, are murmuring crowds that 
expound, preserve, condemn, defend, worship, slander, over-rate 
and abuse him. And of all this he hears nothing.” 

I am eager to confess at the threshold of this semester of praise 
which is to round out his three centuries, that, after filling per- 
haps my allotted space in these murmuring crowds, my highest 
satisfaction is that Shakespeare is still that immense figure of a 
man; and that he hears nothing of all this worshipping, slandering, 
expounding and foot-noting, and catches no glimpse of the farthing- 
candles that we stand tip-toe to hold up to the sun of his mighty 
page—that, with all our criticastering and our pettifogging, we 
have not succeeded in reducing Shakespeare to the dimensions of a 
mere human being. 

Candidly, to begin with, we have no data to guide us in the 
thankless labor; to begin with, we do not even know what manner 
of man Shakespeare appeared to be in the flesh. Not by photo- 
graphing him, at least, can we reduce him to the dimensions of a 
mere human being. 
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: 
How Dip SHAKESPEARE LOOK IN THE FLESH? 


Candidly, we do not know. Of the hundreds, nay, thousands, 
of portraits of Shakespeare—so-called—there are only three that 
challenge technical, or even perhaps serious, consideration as pre- 
sumptive likenesses. And of these three, two cannot claim the 
possibility of having been made in Shakespeare’s lifetime. Nor 
does any one of these three bear even the most fainéant resemblance 
to any other of them. These three are as follows: 

First. A monumental, or mortuary, bust above Shakespeare’s 
loam-dug grave in the chancel of Trinity Church at Stratford-on- 
Avon. As Shakespeare was buried in that grave in the early months 
of the year 1616, we assume that this bust was executed within 
that year, and Sir William Dugdale, writing in 1653, says that the 
sculptor was “ one Gerard Johnson,” who made at the same time a 
monument to John a Coombe, a Stratford character. Whether this 
Johnson worked with the aid of the memory of the neighbors, or 
from a death mask, of course there is no means of discovering. 
But whatever fealty as a likeness we might have been tempted to 
expect of it vanishes rapidly upon inspection. 

In cutting the stone, the sculptor evidently broke off a frag- 
ment of the portion out of which he was to carve the nose, and so 
was driven to chisel a smaller nose then he intended. The result 
is that the nose is small and weak, while the upper lip is abnormally 
long. This abnormal length of upper lip, too, had to be disguised, 
and the sculptor attempted to disguise it by carving thereon, instead 
of a moustache, a rather dandyish (so to speak) pair of “ mous- 
tachios,” such as no Englishman of the days of Elizabethan or Jaco- 
bean days or since can be supposed to have ever worn: the re- 
sult being to give the whole bust a sort of simpering un-English 
face, certainly not the face of a scholar or of a poet, certainly not 
the face of “an immense figure,” of the superman we expect and 
idealize a Shakespeare to have been. A death mask known as the 
“ Kesselstadt ” (or “ Becker’) death mask was later, indeed, dis- 
covered in a rubbish shop in Mayence, which not only approximated 
to the measurements of the face of the bust, but contained a trace 
of red hairs sticking to the plaster thereof, and (suspiciously) the 
letters “ W.S.” and the date 1616. This death mask had a certain 
vogue of worship, and finally achieved lodgment in the British 
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Museum. But after a generation or two of reflection the proofs 
seemed to be a bit too conclusive, and a bit too readily at hand. 
And when the face of the death mask, a serious face, something 
like the face of Bismarck with its heavy moustache, came to be 
placed alongside of the smirking face of the bust, with its dandi- 
fied “‘ moustachios,” it was finally concluded that—whoever the sub- 
ject of that death mask may have been—it could not well have 
been used as a model for the Stratford bust. 

And, moreover, this bust is not even in the condition in which it 
was left by its sculptor in 1616. Controversy has raged over the 
fact (discovered somewhat recently) that a view of this bust, as 
drawn for Sir William Dugdale in his Antiquities of Warwickshire, 
a scrupulously careful and conscientious work (for Sir William him- 
self was a native of Warwickshire and proud of its possessions, 
moreover he was a man of ‘substance and of leisure, and would not 
have thought of tolerating slovenly or scrapped work), bears 
mighty little resemblance to any one of scores of later representa- 
tions thereof in wood or steel engraving or facsimiles of drawings 
or paintings. 

Some rift of explanation of this anomaly was afforded by the 
discovery, that, at the date of Garrick’s “ jubilee,” a then-prominent 
actor, John Ward, journeyed through the midland counties giving 
Shakespeare representations in order to raise funds to “ repair and 
restore ” this monument and bust; and we all know what crimes 
can be committed in the name of “ repairs,” and what limits, or 
no limits, of vandalism can be committed under the pretext of 
“restorations.” Save, therefore, as a testimony to the pious regard 
of the vicinage to the departed Shakespeare, the Stratford bust is 
of no iconographic value whatever. 

Second. When on the death of Shakespeare’s widow in 1623, 
either by lapse of a deed of trust in that lady or otherwise, Messrs. 
Jaggard and Blount, members of the Stationers company, were able 
to obtain control of twenty of the Shakespeare plays not already 
printed in quarto (which they also had previously obtained con- 
trol of), they put into print one of the most important volumes in 
the world, the great first folio collection of the complete plays of 
Shakespeare. To this volume they proposed prefixing a portrait 
of the dramatist, and they secured Ben Jonson (by all signs the 
actual editor of the first folio, for Hemings and Condell, its pseudo- 
editors, were not men of letters, and doubtless lived and died in 
ignorance of their names having been used to present to the world 
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its most priceless literature, these gentlemen apparently ending their 
days as a green grocer and a publican respectively, whose talk no 
doubt was of oxen over the till and the tap, even while their fame 
as editors—the first editors—of Shakespeare’s purple page was 
waxing) as editor thereof. 

This portrait was engraved for this great first folio by one 
Martin Droeshout, and, to extol it as a semblance worth regarding 
by those who would know great Shakespeare by sight, Ben Jonson 
wrote a dozen lines of verse. But the Droeshout face proved dis- 
mally disappointing. It is hardly the face of a man at all. Except 
that it undoubtedly possesses eyes, nose (more than Stratford bust 
can boast of, anyhow) and mouth, the face is a wooden, idiotic affair, 
such as an ancient tobacconist would not have suffered for a sign- 
post; a silly vacuity resembling nothing more human than simian, 
certainly not within planetary space of one’s ideal of a Shakespeare. 
The question was, therefore, where could Droeshout have found 
his model? What model could he have caricatured in 1623 (for it 
must have been an inadvertent caricature, for the art of steel-en- 
graving was by no means in inchoate state in 1623. We have ad- 
mirable engravings of Queen Elizabeth and of her courtiers). 

Cherchez et vous le trouvera! A Droeshout original was forth- 
coming. In an obscure London print shop in the year 1840, a 
Mr. H. C. Clements discovered a portrait painted upon two pieces 
of elm, bolted together, which the London Shakespeareans (for 
once agreed upon everything concerning their subject) immediately 
declared to be Shakespeare, and the original painting which poor 
Droeshout used as a model for his unhappy engraving. So careful 
an investigator as the late R. B. Flower, sometimes Mayor of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, purchased it, and his widow subsequently presented 
it to the Stratford Memorial Library, where it now rests, the 
property of the British nation. 

I confess that for a long time I myself accepted this portrait— 
malgré the suspicion which attaches to any portrait of anybody 
found in a rubbish shop (especially if, on removing apparent ac- 
cumulation of years of dust, the desired verification is found in in- 
scription or dates). But finally my attention was attracted to the 
fact that, whereas the Droeshout-engraving Shakespeare wore a 
wonderful coat or tunic, elaborately and grotesquely, not to say 
arabesquely, flowered or embroidered (a sartorial criticism upon 
that coat was I believe, that it had no right-arm sleeve, only two 
left-arm sleeves), this “ original’ wore a coat without any of the 
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arabesque or the grotesque embroidery, but only indicated such 
embroidery by faint lines. And I argued, while a copy of a por- 
trait might well confine itself to indicating details, the chances would 
be small that the copy would supply details barely indicated in an 
original. And yet even this a priori reasoning might be vicious. 
Since the Flower-original Droeshout (as it came to be called) might, 
prior to 1623, have possessed the very details that the Droeshout 
engraving preserves, which in that original have been blurred by 
lapse of time. Ps 

So, therefore, this so-called Droeshout model may yet be ac- 
cepted or yet finally rejected. It is in a position where it can be 
examined as often as desired by experts; and much may yet de- 
velop. It cannot be denied that the face has a dignified, a sort of 
Spanish-grandee, cast, and if, as it. is the property of the British 
Crown, it can never be desiccated by acids, which would be the 
only process which would reveal an old lady or a half-pay officer, 
which might (as in a certain well-known case) be lurking beneath 
“the only authentic painting of Shakespeare even in existence,” 
the chances are that it will come like its predecessors to travel down 
to posterity, E ben trovato, anyhow. 

Third. Ina room of the Garrick Club in London there stands 
the bust known variously as “the Devonshire,” “ the Davenant ” 
or “the Garrick Shakespeare.” Its history is unique. In 1737, 
sixty-nine years after the death of Sir William D’Avenant, his 
theatre on Portugal street (which he named “ the Duke’s Theatre ”’) 
ceased to be used as a playhouse, and was altered into the china 
warehouse of Spode and Copeland (whence the “ Copeland ” ware 
known to collectors). In 1845, this Spode and Copeland ware- 
house was in turn torn down to make room for enlargement of 
the museum of the London College of surgeons. In the course 
of demolition, which rendered the ground plan of the old theatre 
plainly visible, a terra-cotta bust fell from some concealed niche. 
Put together, the fragments made a possible bust of Ben Jonson, and 
fitted a bracket on the side of a door frame of the old proscenium. 
Search for a corresponding bracket on the other side of this door 
frame led to one being found; and, standing securely upon it, a 
bust which everybody at once exclaimed must be a bust of Shake- 
speare. For, they argued, it can hardly be imagined that Sir 
William D’Avenant, who claimed to be Shakespeare’s son, would 
have placed a bust of anybody but Shakespeare on a bracket oppo- 
site a bust of Ben Jonson. Nor (as to the value of the discovery) can 
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it be imagined that Sir William would have tolerated an inadequate 
or worthless likeness. These considerations led to the bust being 
purchased by the Duke of Devonshire for three hundred guineas, 
and presented to the Garrick Club. And, indeed, if genuine at all, 
this bust is easily the most valuable likeness we possess. The face is 
that of a man who had passed the maturity of middle age; serious, 
rather stern, and inflexible, seamed and careworn (perhaps too 
much so, since Shakespeare himself died aged only fifty-two years). 
It is perhaps more the face of a capitalist than of a poet; a self- 
contained, stern, but not an unkindly man of affairs—just such a 
man, one might say, as would by hard work relieve the penury and 
the res angusta domi of his childhood, restore his family to affluence, 
institute legal proceedings to recover maternal estates surrendered 
in duress of poverty, buy his father a grant of arms, and make 
solid investments in his native town in metropolitan properties. 

Conjectural authorities, therefore, are remanded to their own 
opinion or their own judgment; first, as to whether the bust repre- 
sents Shakespeare, and, secondly, whether it is a conjectural like- 
ness drawn from D’Avenant’s memory of his putative father, as- 
sisted by the memory of others who knew Shakespeare in life, or 
whether it is an actual survival from Shakespeare’s own day, for 
which he himself sat. 

It is incomparably finer and more satisfactory than either the 
Stratford bust or the Droeshout engraving, neither of which it 
resembles in a single lineament or detail, or even faintly sug- 
gests. So far as Shakespeare’s inconography goes therefore, it 
must yet, I fancy, be pronounced that on the whole nothing exists to 
interfere with von Herder’s “ immense figure of a man.” 

The remaining portraits, and they are legion, arrange them- 
selves into two groups, both groups negligible as portrait likeness, 
even though in justice to them we must admit that they do not 
claim to be accurate likenesses at all, but only likenesses. 

The first group is composed of what are called the authorita- 
tive portraits. The Stratford, the Chandos, the Ely Palace, the Fen- 
ton, the Jenner, of which Mr. Walter Rogers Furness once made a 
clever series of composite portraits, arranging them in superim- 
positions of three, and with very interesting results indeed. 

The great man—great in letters or in art, said Goethe, belongs 
to no race or nation—he is inter-racial and inter-national. The first 
foreigner to portray Shakespeare was Paul Roubillac, a French 
sculptor. Doubtless very few of the thousands who pass through the 
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vestibule of the British Museum are aware that the statue to the 
right of the entrance to the reading-room is intended for Shake- 
speare. But it was made for Shakespeare by this Monsieur Roubil- 
lac, in 1753, at Garrick’s procurement and cost. And possibly for 
that reason is garbed as Garrick dressed, and has none of the conven- 
tional features we have come to regard as Shakespeare’s. But 
the face is strong and fine and mobile, and the pose one of dignified 
and rather imperious (for want of a better word) contemplation. 
But for all that, this Roubillac Shakespeare is a Frenchman. Since 
then hundreds of foreign artists have made effigies of the greatest of 
Englishmen. 

This second group, therefore, is made up of the modern con- 
ceptional ones. Of these every nation gives a sample, and they are 
mighty interesting too. The German artist’s Shakespeare is of 
course a German, the French artist’s a Frenchman, the Italian 
artist’s an Italian, and the Danish artist’s (and one must speak en- 
thusiastically of Mr. Louis Hesselroth’s statue of Shakespeare now 
set up in the park of Marienlyst, near Helsingor, the modern EIl- 
sinore, within a stone’s throw of Hamlet’s castle of Kronborg on 
the foamy Cattegat) a Dane. And there was even presented to me 
by my late friend, Luther R. Marsh, a portrait of Shakespeare 
painted by the “ spirits.” And poor Mr. Marsh (an eminent lawyer 
in his day and one whom it would not have been very safe for a wit- 
ness to attempt to bamboozle) was so épris with the value of this 
portrait, that I had not the heart to call his attention to the costume 
of this Shakespeare, which was such as never was on sea or land, 
certainly was not possible under Elizabethan or Jacobean sumptuary 
laws. Only this spirit-Shakespeare avoided the rule and was not 
a Spirit. 


II. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENTOURAGE. 
Says Schlegel, in his Lectures on the History of Literature: 


We are apt to think of and represent to ourselves the Middle 
Ages as a blank in the history of the human mind, an empty 
space between the refinement of antiquity and the illumination 
of modern times. We are willing to believe that art and science 
had entirely perished, that their resurrection after a thousand 
years’ sleep may appear something more wonderful and sub- 
lime. Here, as in many others of our customary opinions, we 
are at once false, narrow-sighted, and unjust; we give up sub- 
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stance for gaudiness, and sacrifice truth to effect. The fact 
is, that the substantial part of the knowledge and civilization of 
antiquity never was forgotten, and that for very many of the 
best and noblest productions of modern genius, we are entirely 
obliged to the inventive spirit of the Middle Ages. It is upon 
the whole extremely doubtful whether those periods which are 
the most rich in literature, possess the greatest share either 
of moral excellence or of political happiness. We are well 
aware that the true and happy age of Roman greatness long 
preceded that of Roman refinement and Roman authors; and 
I fear there is but too much reason to suppose that, in the 
history of the modern nations, we may find many examples of 
the same kind. But even if we should not at all take into our 
consideration these higher and more universal standards of the 
worth and excellence of ages and nations, and although we 
should entirely confine our attention to literature and intellectual 
cultivation alone, we ought still, I imagine, to be very far 
from viewing the period of the Middle Ages with the fashion- 
able degree of self-satisfaction and contempt. 


Very similarly we are accustomed, in every volume in our 
Shakespeare libraries, to read that the date of Shakespeare was the 
date of the Renaissance. Perhaps it did synchronize with that 
wealth of learning, literature and romance that was to pour into 
England from the Continent—from the Middle Ages during which 
the Church had preserved the treasure of classic culture from more 
barbarisms than barbarism itself. 

But we will get no adequate or even fair idea of what Shake- 
speare towered over if we imagine him as the product of 
a Renaissant England. On the contrary, at his advent the state 
of popular ignorance and denseness in England was hardly de- 
scribable in such terms as we possess to-day. Except that its common 
people were great eaters and drinkers, especially drinkers—“ potent 
in potting ” as the Dutch visitor expressed it—nobody in England 
excelled in anything in particular. ‘The English universities might 
not challenge comparison with continental universities in any other 
field, but certainly no continental university consumed so many gross 
tons of beer every quarter. Indeed the feat of drinking and eat- 
ing deep for long enjoyed a sort of academic prestige; and the 
times are not forgotten in which a barrister was supposed to owe 
his jurisprudential outfit to the eating of a certain number of din- 
ners in an inn of court. Indeed the spirit of England was better 
than anywhere else uttered in the pathetic aspiration— 
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Back and side go bare, go bare 
Both foot and hand go cold; 

But belly, God send thee store enow 
Of jolly good ale and old! 


But beyond being allowed to drink all he could get, life was 
hardly worth living to anyone without a title. Commoners had no 
rights that the privileged classes were bound to respect. They were 
permitted to indulge in only the coarsest pastimes, and their only 
scope for wit or humor was the sex relationship. They were per- 
mitted to wear only the coarsest raiment, and were visited with 
capital punishment for the most trivial misdemeanors. Possibly 
there may have been titled persons or university men, who did not 
believe that it was (for instance) unsafe to stray beyond home for 
fear of “dragons,” or into “India” or “ Bohemia” for fear of 
immolation by a monster called a Mantichor, that had the head, with 
well-trimmed beard and moustache of a man, double rows of dagger 
teeth, the body of a lion, the talons of an eagle, and whose tail was 


_a living serpent. But all England shared the science of the Queen’s 


medical adviser, who advised that people should wash their faces 
only once a week, and wipe them only on scarlet cloth in order to 
keep healthy; when pills made from the ground-up skull of a man 
who had been hung on a gibbet, a draught of spring water that had 
stood in the skull of a murdered man, the powder of a mummy, 
the blood of “dragons,” the entrails of wild animals were pre- 
scribed for certain disorders; when tumors were ordered stroked 
with the hand of a dead man: when, to cure a child of the rickets, 


it was passed head downward between the sections of a young 


tree split open for the purpose, and then tied together again (the 
child’s recovery to parallel that of the knitting together and heal- 
ing of the tree) ; when love philters were prescribed and sold every- 
where, and when the king “ touched” for scrofula. 

But it was in these days, and such as these, when every quack 
had his bagful of charms and philters for mental disorders, that 
Macbeth’s physician declined to prescribe for a mind diseased. 
“Therein the patient must minister to himself,” says the good 
doctor. “ More needs he the divine than the physician; good God 
forgive us all!” And Lear’s physician, instead of hanging a witch’s 
tooth or a toad’s wizen around the neck of the poor old king, - 
scribed only rest and absolute quiet. 

Truly, a Shakespeare flashed out of all this ale drinking and 
bestiality, all this darkness and lewdness. Not first a ’prentice hand 
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either, but—all at once—a miracle: an immense figure of a man, 
without prototype or anti-type from that day to this. And we 
supply ourselves from details to see the wonder of how he cleansed 
his archaic models (for he never paused—except once in his only 
English located comedy—The Merry Wives—and that we are told 
he wrote to order—more shame to her—at the decree of a “ virgin ” 
queen—to invent his plots). We watch, for instance, how he made 
over into a pure and sweet and wholesome story a tale that could 
not be put into print to-day, and that even the carrion of Wycherley 
and Aphra Behn would have spewed out of its mouth in the episode 
of the three caskets in The Merchant, and we note in re-writing 
the old Troublesome Raine of King John he swept away the scur- 
rillity that was the very thing to make his new play popular with 
the groundlings, was in fact the very scandals that King Henry 
VIII. ordered invented in order to justify him in plundering the 
Religious Houses. Surely here was a new order of man—yea of 
superman. 

But it was the greatness—as it is the perennity—of this 
great man that he was the artist and the portrayer of the human 
heart that is in all—below, perhaps dust—but still there, and 
there did Shakespeare find it. “ His comedies will remain, as 
long as the English language shall endure, for he handles mores 
hominum,” said Domine Ward two centuries and a half ago. All 
the world knows by heart the tragedies of Shakespeare, the great 
agony of Lear, the jealousy and remorse of Othello, the divine in- 
trospection of Hamlet, the agony of Ophelia. But the mellow and 
lambent and comic humor of Shakespeare seems less realized. For 
after all, the Lears and Othellos and the Hamlets were his excep- 
tions. It was the Comedie Humaine, “the gathering of men’s 
humors daily ” as old Aubrey declared, as Dickens or Balzac or 
Trollope or Thackeray were to do, two and a half centuries later: 
“human nature’s daily food” that Shakespeare selected for his 
comedies. And who cannot trace down through literature the in- 
fluence of Shakespeare’s humor? For example, we get again in 
Offenbach’s Two Gendarmes and in Gilbert’s policeman in the 
Pirates of Penzance the sport of Dogberry and Verges and the 
Watch; and how many more instances might be quoted since Shake- 
speare first made Dogberry wail because he had not lived to be 
written down an ass? 

All mankind remembers Shakespeare’s pageants and battle- 
fields, and tourneys and Throne-rooms! But who could have 
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bettered the scene in Coriolanus, where the Roman ladies make that 
morning call on Volumnia, and huddle together on low stools and 
take out their sewing and chatter about the news from the front? 
Or that scene in The Winter’s Tale (which gives the name to that 
play), where the poor disprized wife, Hermione, seeks a respite 
from her husband’s anger by amusing herself with her boy; and 
this dainty dialogue—as genre as anything in Trollope—ensues : 


Hermione: Pray you sit by us and tell ’s a tale. 

Mammillus: Merry or sad shall ’t be? 

Hermione: As merry as you will. 

Mammillus: A sad tale ’s best for winter. I have one 
Of sprites and goblins— 

Hermione: Let’s have that, good sir, 
Come on, sit down, come on and do your best 
To frighten me with your sprites. You’re power- 

ful at it. 

Mammillus: There was a man— 

Hermione: Nay come, sit down, then on. 

Mammillus: Dwelt by a churchyard. I will tell it softly— 
Yond crickets shall not hear it: 


But here Leontes and Antigonus enter, and the winter’s tale is 
never told except as Shakespeare tells one in the sombre play itself. 

What manner of man was the Shakespeare that created all 
this new birth? Henry Chettle, writing in 1592, in what perhaps 
is the solitary genre touch we have to answer our question from, 
says, “ Myself have seen his demeanor no less civil than he is ex- 
cellent in the qualities he professes; besides divers of worship have 
reported his uprightness of dealing which argues his honestie.” 
Who these “divers of worship” were, we have not far to go 
to ascertain. The sumptuary laws of England in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James were exceedingly severe. A nobleman could 
have associated with a Commoner only as a superior to whom the 
commoner owed and expressed obeisance. (There is on record a 
case where even a baronet was imprisoned and fined for addressing 
a noble lord as “sir.”) Shakespeare, however, seems to have been 
on terms of some intimacy with two noble lords, the Earl of South- 
ampton and the Earl of Pembroke. To the former he dedicated 
the two magnificent poems which, to the despair of the Shake- 
speareans who propose to show us “ Shakespeare’s Mind and Art,” 
in their genesis and progresses from journey work to masterpieces, 
burst out of silence upon the dazzled Elizabethans. (The two dedi- 
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cations showing progress in this friendship, or at least, in this 
acquaintance, between the commoner and the noble lord; the first 
in conventional tone of a poet to his patron, the second beginning 
“The Love I dedicate to your Lordship is without end.”) 

Shakespeare’s other noble friend was William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke. To him Shakespeare dedicates a sheath of one 
hundred and fifty-four delicious and dainty sonnets. 

It is interesting to wonder why Lord Pembroke asked that 
Shakespeare make the dedication not in his titular, but in his family 
name: “ William Herbert,” and only in the initials then, “ Mr. 
W. H.” But that this “Mr. W. H.” was really Lord Pembroke, 
Ben Jonson (always a bit jealous of Shakespeare whose plays crowd 
the theatres while Jonson’s would not pay for a sea-coal fire) 
revealed. For Ben Jonson, in dedicating his own Epigrams to 
“William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain, etc.,” 
plainly says, “I dare not change your Lordship’s title, since there 
is nothing in the epigrams in expressing which it is necessary to 
employ a cipher,” plainly referring to the dedication of Shake- 
speare’s “ Sonnets ” to his Lordship as “ Mr. W. H.” (Pembroke’s 
family initials, and surely it is quite needless to remark not South- 
ampton’s initials at all, except by transposition into H. W. (Henry 
Wriothesley, Southampton’s family name) where such transposition 
would have been senseless! 

As to the documents and papers that Shakespeare left behind 
him, these tell us very little more than his so-called portraits, and 
these stray items of his affiliations. As a true-born Englishman 
should, he provided for his family, the family that God had given 
him, provided them a roof and a home; and, when poverty drove 
him from his childhood precincts, and he earned a competency and, 
later, wealth, his first act was to seek his earliest home: where like 
Horace’s happiest man he could 


procul negotiis 
ut prisca gens mortaiium 
paterna rura bobus exercet suis. 


He proudly purchased the greatest house in the village whence 
he had been compelled by penury to flee the bailiff; he made his 
father and mother well-to-do and comfortable, he “ could not bear 
the enclosing of Welcomb,” that is, he would not tolerate the taking 
away from the poor the right of common, the ancient right 
to graze their kine and sheep upon the public downs. In his Will 
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he remembered everybody that had a claim upon him, even to two 
actors, and “ William Reynolds,” and, after leaving his widow all her 
legal rights, either (as lawyers conclude from the fact that his un- 
printed plays could not be issued until her death in 1623) a deed of 
trust or some equivalent rights in his plays, he remembered that she 
might care for “ the second-best. bed and furniture” (74. @., its bed- 
ding). This interlineation in the Will has been held to indicate that 
when Shakespeare’s lawyer, Francis Collins, took Shakespeare’s in- 
structions for that Will, he (Shakespeare) “ had forgotten that he 
had a wife.” It would equally prove that Shakespeare was over- 
solicitous that his widow should not lack anything to which she had 
become attached. The first-best bed, the guest-bed at New Place, 
was the one, of course, that Queen Henrietta Maria slept in, when 
that royal lady spent the night in Stratford on the visit to her 
royal consort at Worcester. The “ second-best bed” was therefore 
the one which, under the law of the Widow’s Quarantine, Mistress 
Shakespeare would only have possessed for forty days, had not her 
husband remembered to give it to her outright. Small wonder that 
Shakespeare’s widow “ did earnestly desire to be buried in the same 
grave with him.” 

And so, though Shakespeare was doubtless called “ the Gentle 
Shakespeare,” in the then meaning of the word “gentle” (1. e., 
“of gentle birth”), in pleasant raillery among his coetaneans be- 
cause he did not forget that he was a gentleman, yet, in everything, 
we find that he was, in the other and wider sense, the sense of 
recognition of obligation to those that nature and providence had 
given him as wards—he was indeed “ the gentle Shakespeare.” 

But still beyond our ken, the “immense figure of a man.” 
Others abide our question, thou art free, as Matthew Arnold puts 
it, or as our American poet Stoddard puts it even more beautifully : 


There—little seen but Light 
The only Shakespeare Is! 


It has been urged against Shakespeare that he was not in 
sympathy with popular rights, that he catered to Kings and Courts, 
as witness his delineations of Jack Cade. But this I think Lord 
Tennyson has answered, as poets can answer propositions in 
single lines: 

Not he that breaks the dams, but he 
That through the channels of the State 
Convoys the People’s Will—is Great. 
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He will not break those dams. He will always have that law 
prevail whose throne is in the bosom of God, whose voice the har- 
mony of the world. But not commoners nor yet kings shall inter- 
rupt it. Kings must gotoo. ‘“ Noble lords and ladies must ” (says 
the dirge in Cymbeline), “as chimney sweepers, bite the dust.” 


For within the hollow crown 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king 

Keeps death his court: and there the antic sits 
Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp 
Allowing him a breath, a little space 

To monarchize, he feared, and kill with looks 
pisevalceas and humored thus 

Comes at the last, and, with a little pin, 

Bores through his castle walls, and—farewell king! 


He was a brave man who, under the very eaves of a Tudor 
court dare utter such defiant /ése-majesté as that. When the heads 
of Sir Gilly Merrick and Sir Christopher Blount tumbled into the 
basket for just hiring an ‘actor or two to pronounce those words 
upon a stage, how was it that the Shakespeare that wrote them kept 
his headon? Small use had Tudor sovereigns for their great crown 
vassals except to chop off their heads. How did Shakespeare hold 
on to his with an Elizabeth on the throne of England? 

Exigent and plentiful has been the criticism—even ribald criti- 
cism—because Shakespeare, when in better days, used a bit of his 
new wealth to acquire a grant of arms. But he acquired it not for 
himself, but for his old father. And though it entitled himself 
to use the device of arms that was granted him, he himself never 
seems to have taken the trouble to get it engraved.’ At any rate he 
never used it. On the only occasion he ever had to use a seal on a 
legal document, he was without one, and used a seal upon which 
were the letters “ H. L.” (possibly Henry Lawrence, a clerk in the 
office of the conveyancer passing the title), and it is curious to note 
that, as a matter of fact, the only use of this grant of arms that 
we can find is that once Shakespeare’s granddaughter, Lady 
Barnard, used the falcon and the shaking-spear symbolically 
treated. And this once is the only justification in the record for 
the mountains of fuss that have been made about Shakespeare’s 
snobbishness and love of glitter. And who of all these fuss-makers 
is not proud of his noble birth (one wonders), if he happens to 
have any to be proud of? 
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III. 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLays AS HE FRAMED THEM. 


From eulogy and panegyric any descent to items and details 
make for diminuendo and almost for offence. It would be best from 
any point of view to leave our immense figure of a man still sitting 
on his rocky throne with his head amid the beams of heaven. And 
yet, in this semester of Shakespeare, we must permit his physical 
works to be studied by reverent students, and facts to be designated. 
The murmuring crowd that expound, condemn, defend, worship 
and slander is not to frighten earnest scholars away from such 
verities of the physical plays as we see with physical eye, with- 
out imputing motives, or reading into them what Shakespeare never 
dreamed of putting there. 

The dates of the successive appearance of such of these plays 
as were presented in Shakespeare’s lifetime, afford a sane-enough 
order of their composition for practical purposes, without assistance 
of silly verse-testers who count “ stopped ” and “ unstopped ” end- 
ings, and “ run-on ” lines and the like, though this order does reveal 
indeed that, as the plays came on, Shakespeare by experience found 
that his actors spoke blank verse, such as Marlowe had devised, 
better they spoke rhymed verses, and so discarded rhyme for “ Mar- 
lowe’s mighty line!” That this order of publication returns cer- 
tain apparent anomalies—as that some of Shakespeare’s master- 
pieces, such as The Merchant or The Midsummer Night’s Dream 
appear in the same year as lesser work such as Titus Andronicus 
(though who shall talk of Shakespeare’s lesser or greater work )— 
is readily accounted for; for in those days, just as to-day, the mo- 
ment an author corralled the public appetite, publishers tumbled 
over each other to put into print everything and anything that he 
had written. Now, what first captured London audiences and 
packed London theatres was the Falstaff quartette—Falstaff, Nym, 
Bardolph and Pistol, in the second Henry IV. These “ irregular 
humorists”’ (as the contemporary announcements called them) 
were, even if we don’t care to confess it, the popular “ making ” 
of Shakespeare; gave him his first vogue; resulted in the piratical 
printing of the “ quartos” (“‘ broadsides,” they called them then). 
And if there had been no quartos we may be mighty sure there 
would have been no first folio, and we to-day would have had no 
Shakespeare. 
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Of course, receiving our text as we do, first through these 
quartos and then through the first folio, the “copy” for the text 
of which was in itself largely reénforced from playhouse copies and 
actors’ “lengths” (sometimes containing not the names of the 
characters, but of the actors of those characters, which were care- 
lessly allowed to creep into the stage-directions), we have much 
that Shakespeare never put there. So, for instance, in The Merry 
Wives, the actor who played Slender tells Anne that he has held 
“ Sackeson” (a particularly large and brutal bear that was being 
baited in a near-by friendly theatre) “by the chain,” although it 
frightened the ladies to see him do it. Elsewhere he remarks that 
he bought the shovel-board that Falstaff cozened him out of “ from 
Yead [Edward] Miller” (which mention might have paid off that 
particular actor’s score at Mr. Edward Miller’s pawnbrokery just 
around the corner). These are certainly actors’ “ gags,” although 
that entire scene of the play which shows a schoolhouse and a school- 
master drilling a small lad named William in Lily’s Accidence to 
the rather callow commentary of Dame Quickly (imported from the 
Henry plays to be little William’s mother) is an after-thought, 
perhaps of Shakespeare himself, for his only comedy whose scene 
is laid in England. So the comedian who played the drunken 
porter in Macbeth, may have included among those he was ad- 
mitting to Hell Gate “a farmer who hanged himself in expectation 
of plenty” (an easily recognized allusion to “ Sordido,” the spec- © 
ulator in Ben Jonson’s Every Man Out of His Humour, who tried 
to “corner” corn in the promise of a wet harvest; but who found 
that the harvest promised an abundance and could not anticipate 
ruin with equanimity, in order to advertise one of those Jonson 
plays that left to its merits would not pay for that hitherto re- 
membered sea-coal fire). These we think that we can readily weed 
out. For the low comedian who was assigned the part of the 
drunken porter would naturally be one whom the management 
allowed to “ gag” his part. But that Shakespeare himself used local 
matter in draughting his plays, making them, what Hamlet said 
actors were, “abstracts and brief chronicles of the time,” there 
is abundant scope for recognizing. 

Such items as the following have not been thought too bizarre 
for description: On June 20, 1599, the Society of Grays Inn or- 
dered that “no officers of this house should keep or enjoy their 
office any longer than they should keep themselves sole and un- 
married.” Later, another order was made that “ all women should 
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be barred of chapel at sermons, no laundresses or women called 
victuallers should come into the rooms of the gentlemen members 
nor maid servants upon penalty of said member’s expulsion.” 
Now it is claimed that the text of these various orders 
seems to be burlesqued in the text of Love’s Labour’s Lost. Or, 
not the less bizarre, Prince Hamlet is thought to have called Po- 
lonius a “ fishmonger,” because the character of Polonius was in- 
tended as a lampoon on Lord Burleigh. The “ fishmonger ” being 
an allusion to the circumstance that Burleigh had in or about 
1603, obtained the passage of a curious law from which he ex- 
pected to make up for his losses in his shipping monopoly. The 
persecution of the Catholics, his Lordship thought, would decrease 
the demand for fish, and this remarkable Burleigh Law made the 
eating of flesh on Friday, Saturday or Wednesday a misdemeanor, 
unless fish dishes were also placed upon the table. When this law 
was new and fresh in the popular mind, this topical allusion could 
hardly fail to be understood and enjoyed by everyone, except per- 
haps the lord treasurer himself. As a matter of fact this name, 
“ Polonius,” was an after-thought of somebody, the doddering old 
premier having been previously called Corambis; since up to the 
end of Act I. this Corambis or Polonius was a rather dignified 
old gentleman, and certainly gave his son Laertes some most ex- 
cellent advice. Mr. Boucicault thought that Shakespeare found his 
great tragedy too sombre, and after Act I. made Polonius the 
court butt and idiot. 

Such fantasies as these are of course most properly dismissed 
as the crackling of thorns under a pot, since the wise suffer fools 
gladly. But they are indications of the care with which the text of 
Shakespeare has come to be studied. And who shall say that any 
absorbed study of the great text is to be flouted and decried? But 
be this as it may, it has come to be seriously noted that in the 
play of Hamlet alone there are five unmistakable references to 
matters that were happening in London in or about the years 1601, 
1602, 1603 and 1604, thus synchronizing with the dates of publica- 
tion. (The first quarto of the play was printed in 1603 and the 
second in 1604.) 

The best known of these five is the illusion to the competi- 
tion of the Children’s Companies with the regular player com- 
panies. But as this is perfectly familiar to us all I pass it here. 
The others are more recondite. 

When Horatio begs Bernardo, whom he has visited upon the 
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ramparts of Kronborg castle at Elsinore, to tell him about this 
ghost he has seen, Bernardo begins a lengthy narrative. 


Last night of all, 

When yond same star that’s westward from the pole 
Had made his course t’ illume at part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 

The bell then beating one— 


But here the impatient Ghost itself will not await the leisurely 
development of Bernardo’s circumstantial narrative, and bursts 
upon the scene. Without pausing to remark that this is possibly 
the most dramatic situation in all dramatic literature: a visitor 
from the grave breaking in upon a chronicle of itself delivered by 
a mortal—here, we are assured, is the first abstract and brief 
chronicle of the time in Shakespeare’s mightiest play. To wit: It 
seems that in the second week of the year 1601 (old style) there 
actually was a “ star westward from the pole,” this “ star’ was the 
constellation Cassiopaea, the terms “start” and “ constellation ” 
being often (especially in rhyme) used interchangeably. And it 
seems that at one o’clock during the second week in any December, 
the constellation Cassiopaea is always westward from the pole star, 
as anyone can see with the naked eye. “ Westwardly ” will be to 
the left of the north polar star horizontally, that is, the five stars 
of this constellation (roughly speaking) make a letter W lying on 
its side, with a top, or V, pointing directly to the polar star. 

But to further test the accuracy of Bernardo’s description, 
“When that same star, etc...... had made his course t’ illume 
that part of heaven where now it burns,” we have only to observe 
that in November, Cassiopaea will be lower down, but still to the 
“ westward,” 7. e., to the left of the polar star. So that we have 
every detail of the date, to wit, the season “ when Our Saviour’s 
birth is celebrated” (that is, December): to which, with his ten- 
dency to prolixity, Bernardo adds that, in November, Cassiopaea 
is a bit lower down in the skies! “ the bell then beating one ” (that 
is, one o’clock a. M.), while as to the year—Hamlet (the play 


1Grosart’s edition of Greene’s Works, vol. iii., p. 79, Morando, the Tritaneron 
of Love, in which the passage, “the star Cassipoaea remaineth in one signe but ten 
daies, and thou in one mind but ten hours,” which further proves that this particular 
constellation was sometimes called a “star.” And again in The Misfortunes of 
Arthur, Act I., Scene I., we have “The whiles O, Cassiopaea, gembright signs. 
Most sacred sight and sweet celestrial starre! ” 
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having been in its first quarto form, first printed in the year 1602, 
having been entered on the stationer’s books (the mode of copy- 
righting at that date) in 1602, July 26th, obviously must have been 
in course of preparation in the year 1601. 

And now Horatio comes to Bernardo’s aid (1. i. 116). Hora- 
tio says, that at a similar time there were “ stars with dews of trains 
of fire; disasters in the sun, and the moist star upon whose influence 
Neptune’s empire stands was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse.” 
Of course “ the moist star upon whose influence Neptune’s empire 
stands ” is the moon, which regulates the tides of the sea. For the 
moon to be “ sick,” means, of course, to be in eclipse. And to be 
“ sick almost to doomsday ” (sick almost to death) can mean noth- 
ing but an almost total eclipse. Now all astronomers always keep 
accurate records of all eclipses of the heavenly bodies; and, on 
turning to these records, we find that in the early evening of De- 
cember 9, 1601 (new style), an almost total eclipse of the moon 
was visible in London for three hours. 

This seems rather as almost too circumstantial an “ abstract 
and brief chronicle of the time ” to find in a stage play. Neverthe- 
less, here it is. But there is still further data. In Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, vol. xxxiii., page 405, we read: 
“ December 9th, New Style; Sunday (November 2gth, Old Style) : 
‘The sun set this day in London at 3:49 Pp. M., the full moon was 
just clear of the horizon. Half an hour later she began to enter 
the earth’s shadow; as she plunged deeper and deeper into it the 
eclipse reached its maximum at a few minutes before six o’clock.’ ” 

The entire face of the moon was not eclipsed. Only about 
eleven digits (a “digit” is one-twelfth of the moon’s diameter) 
passed into shadow. This description (which is by a Rev. J. 
Johnson and is verified by consulting L’Art de Verifier les Dates, 
Paris, 1818, vol. i. of part ii., and Von Oppolzer’s Canon der 
Finsternisse, Vienna, 1887) of course leaves a thin crescent of 
the moon still visible. In other words, the moon was “ sick almost 
to doomsday with eclipse” during the year 1601. But this does 
not exhaust the somewhat startling verification, in statistical-astro- 
nomical annals, of Bernardo’s and Horatio’s speeches in the first act 
of Hamlet. 

Again, just before the line about the moist star, Horatio said: 


“cc 


As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood. 
Disasters in the sun...... 
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Now, assuming that Horatio meant by “ stars with trains of 
fire’ to allude to meteors, and by “ disasters in the sun” to allude 
to an eclipse of the sun, these astronomical records confirm him by 
actually enumerating these meteors and eclipses of the sun in this 
very year 1601. By again consulting the Monthly Notes of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, vol. xl., page 436, one finds that 
on December 24th, New Style, 1601, there was an annular eclipse 
of the sun, about a fortnight after the lunar eclipse just described, 
which “ was annular right across England,” and was in its midst 
at about one hour after midday. The meteoric shower required is 
somewhat better known. The well-known showers of “ falling 
stars ” which occur at periods of thirty-two and a quarter years (or 
a multiple of that number) in or about the fifteenth of November 
and therefore are called “ November showers” (also called 
“ Leonids,” because always appearing to diverge from a point in the 
constellation Leo), came in the vicinity of London on October 27th, 
Old Style, 1601. 

Now here is the résumé, and we must agree that it is a startling 
one: 

(1) Hamlet, entered in the Stationer’s Register December 
29, 1601, and printed in 1602. 

(2) A meteoric shower in October, 1601. 

(3) An eclipse of the sun December 25, 1601. 

(4) A lunar eclipse about December 2, 1601. 


Again, in Act IV., Scene VII., we read: 


ee 4. 2phieas Two months since 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy. 


pete: =a A Norman was ’t? 
Upon my life, Lamond! 


Now this “ gentleman of Normandy named Lamond ” is found 
to have been Charles de Contault, duc de Biron, Marshal of France, 
born in or about 1563, executed in the Bastille by order of Henry 
IV., July 31, 1602. He had been sent by Henry on an embassy 
to the English Court in 1601. Here again note the date 1601, 
which we saw prevail in our astronomical data. In the passage 
from which we quoted above, the King says of this gentleman of 
Normandy who was “ here, two months since,” that he had “ witch- 
craft in his horsemanship.” 
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He grew unto his seat 

And to such wondrous doing brought his horse 
As he had been incorpsed and demi-natured 

With the brave beast, so far he topped my thought 
That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks 

Gane short of what he did! 


Now that this Duke of Biron was, indeed, a wonderful horse- 
man, we have Chapman’s testimony also. George Chapman wrote 
two dramas, The Conspiracy of Biron and The Tragedy of Biron. 
In the former, Act I., Scene II., we have: 


The Duke Byron, on his heavy beast Pastrana 
Your Majesty hath missed a royal sight— 
Who sits him like a full sail’d argosy 

Dances with a lofty billow, and as snug 

Plies to his bearer, both their motions mix’t 
And being considered in their site together 
They do the best present the state of man 

In his first royalty...... 


The Duc de Biron was well known to the English. Many Eng- 
lishmen sent to Navarre served under him. The prologue to Chap- 
man’s Conspiracy says, “ The all-admired Biron, all France ex- 
empted from comparison” (perhaps Biron in Love’s Labour's Lost 
was drawn from this historical character). 

Stow’s “ Abridgment” gives the date of the arrival of this 
Biron in London as “ about the fifth of September, 1601.” And in 
Pierre Matthieu’s Histoire de France, Geneva, 1620, page 115, the 
date of Biron’s return to France was given as “ at the beginning 
of the month of October, 1601, Old Style.” 

“And, again, in the first scene of Act V. of Hamlet are the 
most wonderful of all these abstracts and brief chronicles. 
When Prince Hamlet says, “Alas! poor Yorick,” he seems 
to have been alluding to John Heywood, who was Jester to Henry 
VIII. and Queen Mary. Dr. Doran’s History of the Stage (Lon- 
don, 1853, p. 132) says: “ We now come to a person of some 
celebrity, who seems to have been a court-jester without being ex- 
actly a court-fool. I allude to John Heywood of North Mimms in 
Hertfordshire, whom Sir Thomas More introduced to the King as 
Sir William Nevil de Scogan, and whose introduction was followed 
by his appointment as jester to the sovereign.” Of this Heywood, 
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Wharton says that “ he was beloved and rewarded by Henry VIII. 
for his buffooneries, and Henry was satisfied with the quips of his 
daughter’s favorite.” The title, “ King’s Jester,” clung to him 
through the reign of Edward VI. and Mary. But as Mary was suc- 
ceeded by Elizabefh there would naturally have been no other 
“ King’s ” Jester appointed. 

Now according to the Dictionary of National Biography, this 
“John the King’s Jester’”’ (see Doran id., p. 185) was born in 
1497; being mentioned in a return of Catholic fugitives in January 
29, 1517, when he had become tenant of lands in Kent. In 1599 
he is said to be “dead and gone” (Newron’s Epilogue or Con- 
clusion to John Heywood’s Works). His death, therefore, oc- 
curred somewhere between 1577 and 1578. Now the gravedigger 
says: “ Here’s a skull hath lain i’ the earth three and twenty years.” 
Twenty-three years from the year 1578 would again give us this 
year, 1601, the date we run against everywhere in the astronomical 
and the historical data. 

I pass reference to the wonderful graveyard scene where two 
gravediggers in discussing whether Ophelia is entitled to Christian 
burial, follow exactly the reasoning of the lawyers in the case of 
Hales against Petit, where Lady Hales fought an escheat on the 
ground that her husband, Sir James Hales, did not commit suicide; 
but, since he only threw himself into the water (since the throwing 
oneself into the water was no crime, and since he was not re- 
sponsible for the water having drowned him after he had thrown 
himself in), because that famous case, reported in blackletter (al- 
most as obsolete for a type for law reports in Shakespeare’s day 
as it is now), was fifty years old when Shakespeare turned it to 
his purpose, and so was hardly a localism. 

Let us pass to an inquiry whether there was anything that 
Shakespeare was not; whether he was not only the father of 
English drama, but of English stage-craft as well? 

Nothing is perhaps oftener met with in these fields than the 
statement that Shakespeare’s plays were presented on barren boards 
without stage effect or mise-en-scene, without practicable scenery, 
trusting to speech alone. Surely the authorities making this state- 
ment cannot have been very cautious students of the stage-direction 
in the quartos, or in the first folio. These stage directions the 
Bankside Editors of 1885 first maintained to be as truly Shakes- 


peare’s as the texts of the plays. 
Those who argue for barren boards have surely forgotten the 
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very first scene of the very first act of the very first play printed, as 
modern editions usually run, in our collections. Surely the first act 
of The Tempest portraying a sinking ship toiling in the breakers, 
could not have been presented without “ practical” scenery. Nor 
again that witches’ chaldron scene in Macbeth, nor the incantation 
scene in Gloucester’s garden in the second Henry VI. Surely Shake- 
speare’s plays called for the most opulent stage effects and stage ma- 
chinery known to his date. And surely their representation to-day 
calls, nay their perspective demands, the most opulent settings we 
can give them. And it is possibly speaking one word for the 
manager and one word for Shakespeare, when we are invited to 
see a Shakespeare play given to-day without scenery on the plea 
that there was no stage scenery in Shakespeare’s times. That signs 
were hung out on Shakespeare’s stage to indicate the place—Athens 
or Rome or Padua—is doubtless the fact. But these signs were 
rather for the benefit of the audience which had no bill of the play 
on their knees than for the actors (there are no such signs called 
for in the stage directions of any Shakespearean play, by the way). 
And so even if this superman’s head was among the beams of 
heaven, he was not oblivious to what his fellowmen were occupy- 
ing themselves about, nor of human nature’s daily food. 

Who were the greatest of the great? Those who, according 
to Goethe, are of no race and no nation, but of all races and nations. 
Victor Hugo says Moses, Homer and Shakespeare; others say 
Shakespeare, Dante and Cervantes; still others say Shakespeare, 
Dante and Goethe. Charles the First, whom the Puritans accused 
of reading Shakespeare more than he read his Bible, told Falkland 
that Shakespeare was the greatest of authors, for he had actually 
created a new order of being in Caliban. 

Such are a very few of the bewilderments which make me, for 
one, sincerely glad that we cannot localize and minimize Shake- 
speare down to any last analysis of a human being; why he must 
still remain to us “an immense figure of a man seated on a rocky 
summit with his head among the beams of heaven,” why we nor 
time nor space can contain him, because as Dr. Johnson said in his 
immortal eulogy, “ panting Time toils after him in vain.” 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
BY DANIEL A. LORD, S.J. 


II. 

OIHE function of comedy, Mr. Shaw declares, is nothing 
less than the destruction of old-established morals. 
CC —_ Shakespeare was unprogressive enough to accept 
SNCS ZEW | standard morality as the basis of his plays, and hence 
GG) in Mr. Shaw’s estimation he is quite inferior to Ibsen, 
the iconoclast. In consequence, Mr. Shaw makes his plays a frank 
and unfair attack on conventional morality, that is, the morality 
of the Decalogue and of the natural law. With Ibsen, he maintains 
that as far as morals go, there is no law; with Nietzsche, he re- 
jects positively all morality based on Christian principles. So he 
counts off on his fingers the seven deadly sins of his moral code: 
respectability, conventional virtue, filial affection, modesty, senti- 
ment, devotion to women, romance. And amidst shouts of 

laughter, the onslaught begins. 

Respectability. In the literal sense, respectability means 
worthy of respect; respectability in the Shavian sense means worthy 
of sovereign contempt. He despises it; he showers ridicule upon 
it; he tramps it in the mud, and throws its fragments to the gales 
of his own laughter. Dare to disagree with him, and he hurls at you 
that most galling of all modern epithets, Philistine! That is a 
terrible word! You may think me too radical, boisterous, foolishly 
progressive, even slightly demented, cries the modern intellectual ; 
but don’t, ah, don’t think me a Philistine! 

Yet if anything would make ‘me cling madly to respectability, 
it is Mr. Shaw’s attack upon it. To begin with, his attack is obvi- 
ously-so unfair. To his respectable characters he does not give even 
the privilege of military execution. In argument with his uncon- 
ventional characters, they appear unmitigated asses or silly hypo- 
crites, fully conscious of their cant and ready to call quits at any 
sophistical argument that is fitted to a neat epigram. From Col. 
Craven? and Doctor Paramore? to Mr. and Mrs. Knox,? his re- 
spectable characters are bores, or fools, or furtive sinners. While 
for the men and women who use their respectability as a cloak for 
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their crimes, the reader can only conceive an intense contempt. 
On the other hand, his characters who defy respectability have 
almost won the heart of their creator. Dick Dudgeon,® and Cicely,* 
and Candida, he makes _as attractive as his vitriol-tipped pen will 
permit. Even Darling Dora,® woman of the streets, is a bright 
light in the darkness of middle-class respectability. 

Purposely or not, Mr. Shaw has entirely befogged the dif- 
ference between a true and a false respectability, between a noble 
convention and one that is worthy only of contempt. Mr. Shaw 
is not in the least original in pointing out that there are crimes 
unnumbered lurking under the cloak of respectability. Is one’s 
fur overcoat to be torn to shreds because a dozen moths fly out 
when it is exposed to the sun? Mr. Shaw seems capable of seeing 
only the false conventions that make a pseudo-respectability 
hideous; the sort that enables a reprobate like Crofts® to live the 
gentleman on the wages of sin, that permits Sartorius’ to sit 
benignly on the vestry board while he reaps his wealth from 
rotting tenements, that makes Mrs. Dudgeon® a cruel, bitter fanatic 
and the Rev. Samuel Gardner a smug, though futile, clergyman. 

If that is the respectability Mr. Shaw is attacking, we are 
with him heart and soul. George Eliot did as much when she 
laid bare the soul of the hypocritical Bulstrode. But George Eliot 
knew of another respectability, and that she embodied in Caleb 
Garth, a respectability that hated hypocrisy because it is a lie, 
that held honor dear and fortune cheap, that loved home and the 
ties of family and the purity of daughters as things more dear than 
life, that was respectability because it asked for no respect. And 
that is the respectability which, touched with divine faith and love, 
makes a generation of Saints. Is that the respectability that Mr. 
Shaw is attacking? If so, God pity Mr. Shaw. The very men he 
decries and ridicules know better than he the value of respectability. 
Next to gold, there is nothing they fight harder to preserve. 

Yet if Mr. Shaw thinks that he has dealt a deathblow to 
respectability, he is woefully mistaken. The unconventional char- 
acters of his plays would drive a man in sheer fright into re- 
spectability. His “respectable” characters he has made unlovable; 
his unconventional characters like those the gods destine for de- 
struction, he has made mad. One day in the company of Dolly 
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and Phil,® or Cecily, or Chatteris,!° or Dick Dudgeon, or Frank 
Gardner, would drive a man to simple distraction. They are the 
incarnation of the modern spirit of complete unrest and constant 
mental fickleness; and unrest and fickleness have given us a race of 
neurotics. 

Unconventional? Ah, there is a word to conjure with. It 
is the shibboleth of every new freak in art; the watchword of 
each new aberration in morals; the sign of each succeeding frac- 
ture in common sense. What crimes are committed in that name! 
Yet what a perfect pandemonium this earth would be without 
its conventions. God made the moral laws to preserve the human 
race to a happy future; man made conventions to preserve that 
race in a livable present. Without conventions, our toes or our 
sensibilities, or our front lawns, or our peace of mind would not 
be safe for one moment. 

No Christian maintains, as Mr. Shaw seems to fancy, that 
conventions bind the conscience. Conventions are merely the normal 
way, tested by experience, of regulating the daily intercourse of 
civilized people. The unconventional man is simply a social bar- 
barian, a human bull in the china shop, a visitor who when in 
Rome chooses to live like a Kaffir or an Eskimo. The Kaffir or 
the Eskimo may be very amusing for an afternoon at the vaude- 
ville, but as a steady companion we prefer a civilized human being, 
or a nicely domesticated cat. 

The man who prides himself on his contempt for convention 
is fit only for solitary confinement. He simply has not learned the 
way in which normal, right-minded men find it necessary to live. 


‘The reticences of word and conduct he has never learned. He is 


a collegian introducing the tactics of football into lawn tennis; he 
only shows that he has no conception of the value of the rules of 
the game. Taken in light doses, the characters of Mr. Shaw trans- 
planted into real life might act as a bit of caviar or a dash of 
tobasco. Alienists should be called in for anyone who makes a 
steady diet of either of these relishes. 

Conventional Virtue. The attitude of George Bernard Shaw 
toward conventional virtue is best summarized in the following 
quotations : 

If a young woman in a mood of strong reaction against the 
preaching of duty and self-sacrifice and the rest of it were to tell 
casees me that she was determined not to murder her own in- 
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stincts and throw away her life in obedience to a mouthful of 
empty phrases, I should unhesitatingly say to the young woman: 
“ By all means do as you propose. Try how wicked you can 
be; it is precisely the same experiment as trying how good you 
can be. At worst you will only find out the sort of person you 
really are. At best you will find that your passions, if you 
really and honestly let them loose impartially, will discipline 
you with a severity your conventional friends, abandoning them- 
selves to the mechanical routine of fashion, could not stand for 
a day.” As a matter of fact, I have seen over and over again, 
this comedy of the “emancipated” young enthusiast, flinging 
duty and religion, convention and parental authority to the 
winds, only to find herself becoming for the first time in her life, 
plunged into duties, responsibilities and sacrifices from which 
she is often glad to retreat after a few years’ wearing down of 
her enthusiasm, into the comparatively loose life of an ordinarily 
respectable woman of fashion. 

The “ revolted daughter,” exasperated at being systematic- 
ally lied to by her parents on every subject of vital importance 
to an eager and intensely curious young student of life, allies 
herself with really vicious people, and with humorists who like 
to shock the pious with gay paradoxes in claiming an impossible 
license in personal conduct. No great harm is done beyond the 
inevitable and temporary excesses produced by all reaction; 
for the would-be-vicious ones find when they come to the point 
that the indispensable qualification for a wicked life is not 
freedom but wickedness.?? 


After reading such passages, one can only pray that George 
Bernard Shaw may be a master without disciples. In practise, we 
find Margaret Knox! flinging “ duty and religion, convention and 
parental authority to the winds,” engaging herself to a strange man, 
dancing in a low dive, arrested by the police, carrying away two of 
their teeth as trophies, cursing and swearing at her captors, locked 
in a cell where she becomes bosom friend of a woman of the streets, 
and gloriously unashamed because she “ did it from the depths of her 
nature. She did it because she was that sort of a person. She did 
it in one of her fits of religion.” 

Filial Devotion. One does not have to advance far in the 
reading of Bernard Shaw to understand his attitude toward filial 
devotion. His dramatic children have all either contempt, or hatred, 
or the most flippant irreverence for their parents. Tanner,?* Mr. 
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Shaw’s nearest counterpart, remarks: ‘I suspect that the tables of 
consanguinity have a basis in natural repugnance.” Take his 
plays in sequence and note the attitude of children toward their 
parents. Blanche Sartorius’® is quite ready to hate her father 
on slight provocation; between Julia Craven'* and her father there 
is nothing but the coldest indifference; Vivie Warren’ defies her 
mother and mocks at her pleadings; the disgusting son of the Rev. 
Gardner makes sport of his father, twitting him shamelessly with 
the sins of his youth; when given an order by her mother or father, 
Raina?® does just as she pleases; Phil and Dolly chaff their mother 
outrageously, while the cold contempt of Gloria’® for her father 
almost makes one shudder; Ann uses her mother to suit her 
own sweet will, while Margaret Knox and Bobby Gilbey*® and 
Hypatia Tarleton*? in open rebellion against parental authority 
complete the most disgusting list of offspring in the whole of 
literature. 

It may be dreadfully funny to see a son making an ass of his 
father and a daughter flaunting her ribbons in the face of her 
shocked mother, but it is an exhibition destructive of one of the 
sweetest instincts of the human heart. I scarcely dare wonder what 
the home life of Mr. Shaw must have been when I hear him say: 


Until it is frankly recognized that children are nuisances to 
adults except at playful moments...... we shall have the present 
pretense of inexhaustible parental tenderness.”? 


And again: 

I was an able-bodied and able-minded young man in the 
strength of my youth, and my family then heavily embarrassed 
needed my help urgently. That I should have chosen to be a 
burden to them instead was, according to all the conventions of 
pleasant fiction, monstrous. Well, without a blush, I embraced 
the monstrosity. I did not throw myself into the struggle for 
life; I threw my mother into it. I was not the staff of my 
father’s old age; I hung on to his coat tails...... Callous as 
Comus to moral babble, I steadily wrote my five pages a day 
and made a man of myself (at my mother’s expense) instead of 
a slave. 


It is quite obvious that the waiter, William, with his son, the 
Queen’s counsel, had a prototype in fact. 
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Logically enough, one who denies all authority should deny 
as well the authority of parents over their children. But it is hard 
to understand how he dares close his eyes to the love that binds 
mothers to their children with bonds stronger than steel. Yet 
so he does. The plays of Bernard Shaw are in large measure 
disgusting theses to prove that “ parents and children detest one 
another.” 

Yet even as I write, my mind conjures up a woman who was, 
through childhood and youth and manhood, mother and guardian 
angel and chum, who in the midst of a thousand vexations, the 
dole of her two growing boys, was never impatient, never weary 
of their importunings, responding to any sign of love with a 
hundredfold of affection; who with ripening years cherished as 
her own their secrets, who laid cool hands on their spiritual bruises, 
who stood as the inspiration of their growing souls. 

My mind reverts to another refutation of Mr. Shaw’s blas- 
phemy. She is very Victorian, I suppose, this mother whose 
sixth child lies in her arms; but I know she is very Catholic. 
Through sleepless nights and tireless days, she tends her flock, 
for she is mother enough to prefer to nurse her own children. 
At table she has eyes for all; at play she has interest for all; at 
all times she has love for all. To the Catholic hearts of mothers 
like these, children are not tiresome nuisances to be silenced with 
a “be quiet, Tommy, or I’ll clout your head for you;” nor are 
they, like the children of Mr. Shaw’s fancy, “embittered by the 
dislike of their mother and the ill-temper of their father.” To 
such mothers, children are their life’s work, their woman’s sphere, 
their heaven-sent charge, soul of their souls, and flesh of their 
flesh. 

And when I turn from mothers like these to the fantastic 
mofhers begotten of the brain of Mr. Shaw, mothers whose inter- 
est in their children is that of a cat for her kittens three months old, 
and when I look upon the children with their utter contempt for the 
mothers who should be their highest ideal, I pity from my heart 
George Bernard Shaw. 

Modesty; Devotion to Women. Woman has always been in 
Christian eyes a little less than the angels. And the virtues with 
which Christianity has endowed its ideal of womanhood have been 
singularly angelic. Like the seraphs, she was made for love; like 
the cherubs, for quiet and contemplation; like the archangels, she 
was quick to obey; like the guardian spirits, she was the self- 
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devoting protector of the helpless; like the whole angelic host, 
she was spotless. 

Not one of these virtues has Bernard Shaw left to the women 
of his plays. Whisky-drinking, cigar-smoking Vivie Warren, has a 
heart harder than that of her prostitute mother, who after all 
her wanderings can still feel love for her offspring. Lady Cicely 
and Grace Tranfield are about as quiet as a fire cracker after the 
application of the spark. Candida scoffs at the very name of 
obedience, as do Julia Craven and her ridiculous young sister. 
I should as soon fancy Blanche Sartorius in a nursery or a sick 
room as I should Bluntschli in the trenches of France. While from 
Louka to Ann Whitefield, you may run the gamut for a single 
woman who does not hunt down her mate and entrap him with 
devices more than feline. 

If modesty is the capital feminine sin, Mr. Shaw’s heroines are 
quite ready for their aureola. If devotion for women is a capital 
masculine vice, Mr. Shaw’s heroes are on the high road to canoniza- 
tion. The cruel warring of Julia and Grace over the philandering 
Chatteris is a sight so revolting as to explain in large measure that 
contemptible male’s utter unfaithfulness toward women. The wiles 
of Ann Whitefield, the frank seductions of Hypatia Tarleton and 
Blanche Sartorius, the ultimate advances of Gloria Clandon succeed 
in landing their unwilling mates; but they are still more effectual 
in killing all respect for Bernard Shaw’s ideal of womanhood. 

The gay and hideous paradox of woman the pursuer, man the 
pursued, is one of the most topsy-turvy things in all the Shavian 
philosophy, a purposeful contradiction of the actual course of 
nature. Yet it is consistent with Mr. Shaw’s theory of the ever 
active Life Force. Woman is the sanctuary of the world’s future 
generations, and her one idea is the propagation of this spark 
of Life that has been trusted to her care. Man, in the Shavian 
idea, is never a companion, a protector, a lover; he is the phy- 
sically necessary complement of her nature. Woman’s quest for 
a mate, like the mating of beast with beast, has no other basis 
than the “ biological imperative.” Woman traps man because she 
needs him for her life’s work. Man flies from woman because for 
him, as for Tanner and Chatteris and Bluntschli, marriage means 
slavery to the will of his mate. Even in the world beyond—what- 
ever in the conception of Mr. Shaw that may be—woman cannot 
cease from labor. Ann, flying alike from heaven and hell, rushes 
forth in quest of a father for the Superman. 
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And since this propagation of the Life Force is the one im- 
portant work of woman, Mr. Shaw repudiates the idea of bind- 
ing any woman to a single man. She should be free to mate as 
her infallible instinct to procreate directs. Marriage he pronounces 
the most licentious of institutions, or, as Tanner puts it: “ The 
maximum of temptation with the maximum of opportunity.” 
Mr. Shaw cannot rest until it is abolished, and children so placed 
that there “will be some adequate defence of the comparative 
quiet and order of adult life against the comparative noise, 
racket, untidiness, inquisitiveness, restlessness, fretfulness, shift- 
lessness, dirt, destruction, and mischief which are healthy and nor- 
mal for children.” Farewell, then, to marriage and the home. This 
is Socialistic indeed. 

Sentiment. I hold no brief for sentiment nor for the tawdry 
lovemaking that stultifies the fiction of the present, and makes 
possible the vast flux of erotic filth that besmirches youthful and, 
for that matter, mature minds. I loathe it, I flatter myself, even 
more than does Mr. Shaw. I loathe it not only because it offends 
my taste, but because it offends my God. But because “the Duchess” 
brand of sentiment disgusts me and the mad infatuations of licen- 
tious novelists and poets are hideously untrue, I do not blindly 
cry: “ There is no such thing as love and devotion and romance.” 
On the contrary, I know that there are. 

I know that between men and women whose minds are clean 
and whose souls have learned love in that youthful school of 
affection, the home, which Mr. Shaw derides, there springs up a 
devotion and love deeper than ever poet’s plummet sounded. God, 
our God, not the blind, unreasoning Life Force, wills that man 
and woman should codperate with Him in the creation of future 
generations. But He has made sweet that labor not by any brutish 
“biological imperative,” but by filling a father’s heart with a mas- 
terful devotion for his wife, and by arousing in the mother’s heart 
a love great enough to cover the frailties of her spouse, and unite 
her with all her heart to him as the father of her children. God 
never intended marriage to be so blissfully perfect that in the 
delights of connubial bliss man and woman should forget their 
state of probation. But the love of husband and wife He destined 
to last as long as nature’s laws, which are His laws left intact. 

And to enshrine that love, God made the home. The home 
has its defects; that is part of our heritage of sin. Yet it is 
as far above the universal asylum advocated by Mr. Shaw as a 
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mother’s love is above the love of a prison warden for his charges. 
When Christ, our God, chose His earthly dwelling, He could find 
no better substitute for the heaven He had left behind than the 
holy home of Nazareth. 

Romance. Since poets first sang, their lays, dedicated first 
to the praises of their God, have chanted a triple theme: the love 
of man for woman, the love of man for the hero of battles, 
and the love of man for his country. And men have always felt 
that the voice of the poet spoke from the common heart of man- 
kind. Not so Mr. Shaw. Down with romance! cries he. Rhap- 
sodist and troubadour, poet and dramatist, Homer and Petrarch 
were all wrong. The triple theme is a phantom of poetic fancy, 
bodied forth with an eye rolling in fine frenzy, but blind as a bat 
for all that. 

This singular and incurable romanticism of poets the world 
over, from India to the lands farthest north, in centuries that 
wrote on clay cylinders and in centuries that write on Irish linen, 
Mr. Shaw has set himself to correct. The love of man for woman, 
he simply ignores, whenever his men and women woo and win. 
The love of man for the hero of battles he ridicules in Arms and 
the Man. The love of man for his country he has practically dis- 
proved in John Bull’s Other Island, and recently in his utterances 
on the war. 

The world-wide question of romanticism is not going to be 
settled in these few brief paragraphs. I only intend to show from 
the writings of Mr. Shaw himself, compared with the reality of 
life, that his absolute dogmatism has not come within a thousand 
miles or lines of settling the fate of romance. It is left for another 
writer in the dim and unlikely future to walk triumphantly over 
its prostrate corpse. 

Mr. Shaw has been accused by those who slay with para- 
doxes of being incurably romantic. In a sense he is. No one but 
the most blissful romancer could accept for a moment that most 
absurd of all romances, Nietzsche’s Superman. His Socialistic 
ideal is a dream not unlike in its unreality Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia. Mr. Shaw prides himself on being a realist. In a sense 
he is. His stage settings are models of verisimilitude. But if 
the standpoint of character-drawing or the keen perception of 
motive is considered, Mr. Shaw is neither romanticist nor realist. 
He is merely an incorrigible unrealist. 

When Stevenson, the beloved, read Mr. Shaw’s first novel, 
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he was impressed with its literary promise. But his astonished 
cry to their mutual friend, Mr. Archer, was: “ My God, Archer; 
what women!” Echoing the cry of Stevenson, the reader of 
Mr. Shaw cries: ‘“ And what lovers!” In their veins runs a 
mildly diluted carbolic acid; their hearts are the temperature of 
freshly-opened oysters. No lovers since Eden ever talked or acted 
as they. I frankly grant you that no youth and maiden in the 
throes of their first or last love ever talked as Romeo and Juliet 
talked. But if youths and maidens had Shakespeare’s power of 
words they would. 

Personally, I am firmly convinced that our modern tendency 
is vastly to overestimate the power of man’s love for a woman. 
Fiction of a sort would have us fancy that there is no other spring 
of great deeds. Yet though love for a woman may make a be- 
sotted Antony throw away a world, and though great deeds have 
been done by men who carried a token on their arms, seldom 
indeed have the really tremendous issues of history been swayed by 
a man’s love for a woman. Does that mean that the romance of 
love does not in fact exist? If there were no fiction in the world 
to tell us of it, if there were no poets to sing of it, we would still 
know that it is a fact as certain as dawn and dusk, harvest and 
summer storm. The passionate period of love may be brief; its 
effect may be largely personal and felt in but a circumscribed 
sphere, but it is certainly real, so real that for a time it befogs 
all other issues of life, makes the man see an angel where once 
walked a woman, and the woman see a demi-god in the flimsy 
disguise of mortal man. 

To disprove a fact so palpably self-evident, Mr. Shaw has 
imported from the regions of the moon, or some land where the 
temperature is always below zero, a race of lovers who bandy 
frapped epigrams, who laugh at what is to lovers the most serious 
thing in the world, their own love, and who disprove the axiom 
that love is blind by picking flaws in the object of their own 
affection. Lovers like Valentine and Gloria, Trench and Blanche, 
Tanner and Ann are not lovers at all. They are chemical atoms 
combining in @ strictly impersonal molecule. And they have really 
gone the atoms one better; for they show not the slightest signs 
of warmth or affinity. 

The present terrible war has blasted in large measure the 
poetry of battle; but it has not obscured the poetry of personal 
heroism. “No more hoary superstition survives,” says one of Mr. 
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Shaw’s admirers, “than that the donning of a uniform changes 
the nature of a man.” This thesis, Arms and the Man and The 
Man of Destiny strive to prove in truly comic opera style. 

If donning a uniform were a simple process like changing a 
frock coat for evening dress, the commentator’s remark would be 
absolutely correct. In the case of most mercenary soldiers, such 
as Bluntschli, it frequently means no more than what donning an 
apron means to a butcher or putting on overalls to a carpenter. Yet 
there are times when donning a uniform means the taking up of 
principles for which one is ready to die. It may mean entering 
the struggle to preserve home from ruins and loved ones from 
rape. It may mean the shedding of one’s blood for personal 
liberty, or entering upon the road of military conquest. And in 
cases like these, while the uniform doés not change the wearer’s 
nature, it very considerably modifies, ennobles or, perhaps, debases 
it. This is the element of war which Mr. Shaw’s dramatic thesis 
leaves untouched; and this is the very element which the real ro- 
mancers of literature have found when they sang of the love of 
man for the hero of battles. 

Tell me that “chocolate soldiers” fought in the trenches 
around Richmond for a cause that was already dead; that An- 
dreas Hofer’s soldiers, men of the same mountains from which 
Bluntschli comes, felt no heroic swelling of their hearts at their 
leader’s call to battle; that Gordon’s mad raid into Africa was a 
mere matter of business, and you must forgive my indignant de- 
nial. And I can recall as well a certain battalion of heroic mer- 
cenaries from Bluntschli’s own nation who met death at the hands 
of a Paris mob defending a French king in his palace. There is 
the truth of romance in Thorwaldsen’s Lion of Lucerne. 

Mr. Shaw’s thesis is also too comprehensive. The calm, cool 
planning of staff-room and commissariat is vastly important, but 
not so important as to make the real student of humanity overlook 
man’s willingness to die for his home and his country, and for a 
bit of metal shaped like a cross. 

Mr. Shaw does not believe in patriotism. That is an accident 
of Mr: Shaw’s birth. The small class of bitter Protestants from 
which Mr. Shaw comes, had, as he affirms, nothing but contempt 
and disdain for the Papists who make up the vast body of Irish- 
men. Irish Protestantism, he states frankly, is not a religious 
belief, but a side in a political faction. And that side is quite out 
of touch with all the traditions and aspirations of the largest part of 
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Ireland. For Catholicisrh is the glory of Ireland; and devotion 
to Catholicism is the cause of Ireland’s misery. Mr. Shaw, grow- 
ing up in such an atmosphere, learned to contemn the narrowness 
of his own sect, without learning to understand or appreciate the 
sacred traditions that are the heritage of Catholic Ireland. And 
be it said to Mr. Shaw’s credit, that he never attempted the im- 
possible feat of recasting his Irish nature into the English mold. 
Certainly no man with a genuine love for his country makes fun 
of its faults for the benefit of those who hate it. Yet, as one 
admirer of Mr. Shaw has put it, Bernard Shaw in John Bull’s 
Other Island slaughtered Ireland to make a British holiday. 

One need never have been in Ireland to know with a priori 
certainty that Mr. Shaw’s characterization of Ireland is untrue and 
unjust. There is much, I suppose, that is sordid and cheap in 
Ireland. Centuries of oppression in the most crushing of forms 
that deprive a man of the right to education and to a voice in 
the disposal of his own home and hearth, does not make men 
delicate or over-nice in their social habits. 

Yet granting all the ignorance and superstition and greedy 
craft that Mr. Shaw’s picture of Ireland presents—as I emphati- 
cally do not—Mr. Shaw’s picture is still false and misleading. 
For the very vices of Ireland are, in a sense, wounds of honor. 
Had Ireland thrown away loyalty to her Faith, the fine breeding 
and delicate manners and breadth of view could all have been hers 
in a preéminent degree. For no land so quickly assimilated culture 
as early Christian Ireland. But loyalty is part of the old morality 
which Mr. Shaw despises, and the Faith of Ireland Mr. Shaw does 
not even faintly comprehend. So when he pictures the qualities 
he sees in Ireland, base though they may be, he is painting a false 
picture if he forgets for a moment the loyalty to principle that is 
the chief characteristic of the race, and the grasp on the super- 
natural that made Ireland despise the proferred gifts of kings. 
And that is precisely what makes Mr. Shaw’s picture of Ireland 
untrue. 

And does Mr. Shaw fancy that he understands the Irish priest? 
George Borrow was under a similar delusion when he drew from 
the shadows of his prejudiced imagination the ridiculous Man in 
Black. If the visionary and bully of John Bull’s Other Island 
were typical of the priesthood of Ireland, Ireland would not be 
Catholic to-day. Visionary and bully give not the slightest sign of 
belonging to that noble race of martyrs who for generations lived 
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in caves with a price on their heads, that they might save the 
Faith of Christ and Patrick to their people. 

From definite purpose, all mention of the literary side of 
George Bernard Shaw has been neglected in this paper. Of the 
humorist, the critic, the dramatist, the phampleteer, nothing has 
been said, since I preferred to consider him as he himself would 
have chosen, as the moralist and philosopher. For I am not an 
“ intellectual’ who admires brilliancy of wit, and cleverness of 
phrasing, and power of dramatic situation, when divorced from 
truth. With all Catholic moralists, I maintain that the mind was 
made for truth and the heart for a love of the beautiful, and that 
the author of works, however attractive, is not worth the reading 
if his principles and his views of life are false and unsound. Such 
a man is building a house of iridescent bubbles. The bubbles he 
throws before the eyes may sparkle, but they are as worthless as 
the trinkets for which Indians bartered priceless territory. And 
since I find little truth and no beauty in the works of Mr. Shaw, 
the charm of his style and the sparkle of his wit are mere empty 
froth. 

Worse than that, the philosophy of Mr. Shaw is unsafe as 
shifting quicksands. Through life this eager, ungrounded seeker 
for truth has been playing the peripatetic, trotting at the side of 
some new master, only to end as the Roman youth of long ago, 
by slaying his own teacher. Darwin won him for a moment; 
then he turned upon the scientist and rent him limb from limb. 
The workingman’s Bible was once his Bible as well; but in time he 
came to declare Marx’s theory of values as obsolete as Adam 
Smith’s economics. A Socialist heart and soul, he does not hesi- 
tate to preach the philosophy of Nietzsche, who detested Socialism 
a little less than he detested Christianity. And strangest of all, 
a ruthless antagonist of marriage and domestic relations, he does 
not hesitate to marry and build up a home with the wealth he 
has won by his battles against matrimony. 

Brilliant, versatile, he has grown up with a strongly developed 
esthetic nature, devoid of any intellectual or moral principles that 
would stand a year’s hard use. He learned early in youth to judge 
between good music and bad, but he cannot to this day give a 
rational reason to distinguish a good act from an evil one. He is 
as familiar with the canons of perspective and values as he is 
ignorant of the canons that distinguish a mere convention from a 
law of God and nature, 
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He has tried to find truth in philosophies as ephemeral as they 
are fantastic, and has ended by formulating from the broken frag- 
ments of each a still stranger philosophy of his own. Like Augus- 
tine, a man as brilliant as Shaw will never rest in half truths, and 
morbid musing, and scientific pessimism. Truth is the goal that 
through all his wanderings still beckons him on; but for the 
present he is as far away as the nearest fixed star. 

Tolstoy is dead; Ibsen is dying, for the artistry of their works 
is founded on untruth. George Bernard Shaw to-day occupies 
the place they filled yesterday and the day before; but even in his 
lifetime his doom is fixed. When the glamor of novelty has com- 
pletely worn off, his works, standing at the bar at which all 
literature is tested and tried, will be found devoid of that first 
of all necessary qualities, truth. And in that day, Bernard Shaw 
too, will die. 

[THE END. | 





THE RETURN. 
BY ARMEL O’CONNOR. 


I saw them marching past, 
Proud battalions of the world; 
Their eyes were upward cast 
To the pride of flags unfurled. 


Their marching shook the sod 
As they ventured forth to win, 
Whose courage knew not God, 
And whose souls were dead from sin. 
* * * 


I saw them marching back— 

But their tattered flags were furled. 
They trod the homeward track, 

Hurt battalions of the world. 


They cried out for their dead; 

Yet their gain outweighed their loss. 
I saw the Man Who led...... 

He was carrying their cross. 








CERVANTES, SHAKESPEARE AND SOME HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUNDS. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


=i N April 23d of this year of grace, 1916, we 
yi will celebrate the three hundredth anniversary of 
the deaths of Shakespeare and Cervantes. A very 
curiously interesting fact, which that celebration will 
recall, is that though the two greatest writers of 
their time and probably of all modern time died on the same date, 
it was not the same day. That is one of the paradoxes of history, 
and by it hangs an interesting and significant tale, which means 
much for the history of religious opinions, and so deserves to be 
retold. Though both died on what was in their respective coun- 
tries April 23, 1616, the deaths of Shakespeare and Cervantes was 
actually ten days apart. Cervantes died April 23d, New Style, that 
is, of our reckoning at the present time, while Shakespeare dying 
on his birthday, departed life April 23d, Old Style, which would be 
really April 13th of our mode of reckoning. 

The reason for this discrepancy was that while Spain had 
formally accepted the correction of the Julian calendar which had 
been made by the great Jesuit mathematician, Father Clavius, and 
commended to the Christian world by Pope Gregory XIII., in 
1583, England was at that time so obstinate in her bitter no-popery 
that she would not accept anything from the hands of the Pope, 
not even a correction of the calendar, known to be sadly needed, 
and made on strictly mathematical grounds. England continued 
to use the Old Style, as Russia has done until this day, for nearly 
a century after the proclamation of the New Style by the Pope, 
and so came eventually during the course of the following cen- 
tury to be actually eleven days wrong in her dates.1 When the 
correction was finally made in England, a series of unfortunate 


2Until long after Shakespeare’s death the custom continued in England of 
having the year begin formally not on the first of January as now, but on March 
25th, Annunciation Day. In old books March zoth and March 3oth of the same 
months will usually be designated as in two different years. In referring to these 
old dates it has become the custom to bracket two years together for the days 
between January 1st and March 2sth. In 1616, for instance, March 2oth would 
be 1615-1616; the 1615 referring to the date as calculated at that time; the 1616 
as calculated subsequently. In Shakespearean matters it is sometimes important 
to remember this fact, otherwise a confusion of dates may result. 
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incidents and accidents occurred in London during the same twelve 
months—an epidemic of the plague, a great fire and other catas- 
trophes. As a consequence a mob went through the streets of Lon- 
don, clamoring loudly that the eleven days that had been taken away 
from them be given back, and emphatically proclaiming that the 
reason for these visitations of Providence on the English people 
was the presumptuous interference with the natural course of 
time by the government. They felt that the restoration of the Old 
Style would surely appease the wrath of the Almighty, which had 
been aroused by petty human tinkering with His concerns. 

The refusal at first to accept the correction of the calendar 
and the ignorant action of the mob in London did not occur during 
the Middle Ages, though many people would apparently be inclined 
to think that such things were typically medizval, but well on in 
the seventeenth century. They are not of the dim and distant past, 
but almost of our own time; and they affect not Spain, but Eng- 
land. The fact, therefore, that though Shakespeare and Cervantes 
died on the same date it was not the same day, is a keynote to th: 
history of these times which is sadly needed for English-speaking 
people generally, so as to enable them to counteract many of the 
false traditions that have crept into English history. For Prot- 
estant England’s refusal to accept the Papal correction of the 
calendar is an index of her lack of interest in, and her aloofness 
from, the intellectual life of Europe. England is usually sup- 
posed to have been far ahead of Spain at this time in nearly every- 
thing that counts in the history of humanity. Such a supposition, 
however, could only be fostered in the minds of those who do not 
know the real history of English and Spanish achievement during 
the hundred years about the middle of which the deaths of Cer- 
vantes and Shakespeare occurred. During these two generations, 
before and after Shakespeare’s death, English literature and history 
took on the intolerant Protestant tinge which still continues to taint 
it, and of which even English-speaking Catholics must beware. 

One of the many like traditions launched at this time was that 
education had long been suppressed, and scientific progress con- 
demned and made impossible by the Catholic Church. But the fact 
is that the grammar schools of England were suppressed by Henry 
VIII. precisely because they were attached to church foundations, 
and Henry VIII. wanted the money. They were re-founded by 
Edward VI., and were called Edward VI. Grammar Schools, but 
their endowments were much less than what had been. It was in 
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Stratford, at one of these schools, that Shakespeare was educated. 
As a consequence, some of the uninformed declared that there had 
been no education worthy of the name in England before the Prot- 
estant Reformation. As a matter of fact the Reformation ruined 
education in England; destroyed libraries; suppressed magnificent 
foundations for education and charity, and to paraphrase Erasmus’ 
words, “wherever Lutheranism reigns there was an end of good 
letters.” Rev. Augustus Jessop, himself an Anglican clergyman, 
has told that story in the book he has so strikingly entitled Before 
the Great Pillage. 

It may be thought that Spanish literature at this time could 
not at all be compared with the wonderful Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean literature which developed in England. As a matter of fact, 
however, Spain was then not only England’s most serious rival in 
great literature, but in the eyes of most impartial critics who are 
neither of Spanish nor English origin, the Spanish writers left a 
deeper impress on world literature than even the great Elizabethans. 
For besides Cervantes within this century there were Lope de Vega, 
Calderén and St. Teresa, who have been the subject of earnest 
study on the part of serious students of literature ever since. 
With the single exception of Shakespeare, the works of all four 
of these are more alive in world literature to-day than of any of 
the other writers of Elizabeth’s time. While Marlowe, Ben Jon- 
son, Shirley and Massinger are well-known to English readers, 
they are very little known in foreign tongues. Of the four corre- 
sponding Spanish writers at least three, Cervantes, Calderén and 
St. Teresa, belong to the world rather than to Spain exclusively, 
and the fourth, Lope de Vega, has been consciously or unconsciously 
the source of more plots for plays in modern time than any other 
dramatic writer. French authors particularly have borrowed from 
him and in turn influenced the English and German dramatists. 

Cervantes filled with his genius the first half of the century, be- 
tween 1550 and 1650, which has well been called “Spain’s Century” 
in the history of the world. About the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the Spanish Emperor, Charles V., ruled most of Europe 
and all of Spanish America, by far the greater part of the known 
world. During this hundred years the great painters, Velasquez, 
Murillo, Ribera, Zurbaran and “ El Greco” illustrated Spanish art. 
Besides this, at this time, the magnificent structures of the Alcazar 
of Toledo and the Palace of Granada were rebuilt in the form in 
which we know them at the present time. The great beginnings had 
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been made under Charles V., but the architectural epoch was mag- 
nificently continued under Philip II. It has been well said that 
what Versailles is to France and to the history of French literature 
the Escorial is to Spain, and the great Spanish structure is, in the 
words of Fergusson (History of Architecture), “as nearly as may 
be a century older than its rival, having been commenced in 1563.” 
Spain’s ecclesiastical architecture reached its climax just at the 
beginning of this hundred years of which the tercentenaries of the 
deaths of Cervantes and Shakespeare are renewing the memory. 


SHAKESPEARE AND CATHOLICISM. 


In spite of the fact that at the time of Shakespeare’s death, 
and practically during all his life, England was bitterly opposed 
to the Papacy, there are excellent critical authorities who insist that 
it was Catholicism and not Protestantism that nurtured Shake- 
speare’s genius. Two such unsympathetic writers as Carlyle and 
Heine, who are usually at opposite poles of opinion on nearly every 
literary question, are agreed in declaring that the one thing that 
gave us Shakespeare was the fact that the old Catholic Faith had 
not yet died out in England. 

In his lecture on “ The Hero as ‘Poet” in Heroes and Hero 


Worship, Carlyle wrote: 


In some sense it may be said that this glorious Elizabethan 
era with its Shakespeare, as the outcome and the flowerage of 
all which had preceded it, is itself attributable to the Cathol- 
icism of the Middle Ages. The Christian Faith, which was the 
theme of Dante’s song, had produced this practical life which 
Shakespeare was to sing. For religion then, as it now and 
always is, was the soul of practice; the primary vital fact in 
men’s life. And remark here, as rather curious, that Middle 
Age Catholicism was abolished, so far as Acts of Parliament 
could abolish it, before Shakespeare, the noblest product of it, 
made his appearance. He did make his appearance neverthe- 
less. Nature at her own time, with Catholicism or what else 
might be necessary, sent him forth; taking small thought of 
Acts of Parliament. King Henrys, Queen Elizabeths go their 
way; and nature, too, goes hers. 


Heine in his Shakespeare’s Maidens and Women said in the 
introduction : 


It is lucky for us that Shakespeare came just at the right 
time, that he was a contemporary of Elizabeth and James, while 
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Protestantism, it is true, expressed itself in the unbridled free- 
dom of thought which prevailed, but which had not yet entered 
into life or feeling, and the kingdom, lighted by the last rays 
of setting chivalry, still bloomed and gleamed in all the glory 
of poetry. True, the popular faith of the Middle Ages, or 
Catholicism, was gone as regarded doctrine, but it existed as 
yet with all its magic in men’s hearts, and held its own in 
manners, customs and views. It was not till later that the 
Puritans succeeded in plucking away flower by flower, and 
utterly rooting up the religion of the past, and spreading over 
all the land, as with a gray canopy, that dreary sadness which 
since then dispirited and debilitated, has diluted itself to a 
lukewarm, whining, drowsy pietism.? 


To my mind there is convincing evidence that Shakespeare 
himself was a Catholic and remained so all his life. This is evi- 
dent not only because he wrote Romeo and Juliet at the beginning 
of his dramatic career, fresh from his Catholic mother’s influence 
at Stratford—and changed it from a Protestant tract, bitterly con- 


demning monks and nuns and auricular confession, to a great de- . 


fence of these institutions—but also because in his last play, Henry 
VIII., he told very frankly the story of how England was torn from 
the Church by a brutal king to satisfy his lust. 

We have, also, the definite records of many other well-known 
Elizabethan writers who were Catholics. Ben Jonson, for in- 
stance, became a convert to the Church after witnessing, when he 
himself was imprisoned, how nobly many of the priests there bore 
their suffering, and were ready even to die for their faith. To 
become a Catholic then was to endanger one’s life, but Jonson did 
not hesitate. When Jonson, a Catholic, was married, Shakespeare 
was his sponsor; and godfather also to Jonson’s first child when it 
received Catholic baptism under the name of Mary. Later, when 
Jonson became Court poet, he abandoned his Catholic Faith, yet 
‘ some of his best work was done when he was a faithful Catholic. 
Massinger, also, whose name is intimately associated with that of 
Shakespeare, was, according to Gifford, the well-known editor of 


*The extent to which the suppression of all natural feelings of joy and 
happiness went, may be readily understood from the fact, that in contrast with 
the traditions of the hearty, joyous celebration of Christmas in the older time, 
the English House of Commons, about the middle of the seventeenth century, sat as 
usual on Christmas Day, and the Puritan government forbade any celebration of 
Christmas by private citizens, and proclaimed the abolition of all such “ superstitious 
practices.” Almost needless to say in a world in which such a suppression of the 
joy of life was possible, it would have been quite inconceivable that great poetry 
should rise and above all great dramatic poetry. 
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the English Quarterly Review, a Catholic. Thomas Lodge, Father 
Southwell and Edmund Campion were other distinguished Catholic 
writers of Shakespeare’s own time. James Shirley, who was the 
greatest of the dramatists after the Elizabethans, was one of that 
group of literary men whom the Catholic reaction of the first half 
of the seventeenth century brought back to the old Church. Among 
them are included Kenelm Digby and William D’Avenant, the dra- 
matist. 


CERVANTES AND THE CHURCH. 


While Shakespeare is thus emphatically pronounced by men 
of critical authority to have been deeply influenced by Catholic 
traditions, it is almost needless to say that Cervantes was pro- 
foundly influenced by the Catholic life around him. The details 
of our knowledge of the life’ of Cervantes were in many ways as 
shadowy and vague as those of Shakespeare until comparatively 
recent years. All of the biographies familiar a few years ago were 
founded on Navarrete, published in 1819, who made the first at- 
tempt to find the actual historical documents for the traditions that 
had gradually accumulated in Spanish literature and history with 
regard to Spain’s greatest writer. It is easy to understand that 
many of these traditions were quite insubstantial. Less than twenty 
years ago Cristobal Perez Pastor published as the result of very 
careful researches some fifty-six documents contemporaneous with 
Cervantes’ time, and furnishing details with regard to him. In 
Ig12 the same writer published one hundred and five additional 
documents, and now we are in a position to discuss Cervantes’ life 
with unquestioned authority. 

One fact which these documents most plainly show is that 
the author of Don Quixote in the maturity of his powers was 
deeply religious. We have the record, for instance, that on April 
19, 1609, he joined the then-recently established Confraternity of 
Slaves of the Most Blessed Sacrament. This confraternity corre- 
sponded in no slight degree to our Holy Name Societies of the 
present day. During this same year, 1609, the record tells us that 
his wife and his sister Andrea received the habit of the Third 
Order of St. Francis. 

When he felt that his death was not far off, Cervantes himself 
asked to be received into the same Third Order of St. Francis, 
and so we have the record of his profession as a Franciscan Tertiary 
in his house in the Calle del Leon, which he was too ill to leave. 
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Subsequent documents show that on April 18th he received the 
last sacraments, including Extreme Unction. On April 19th he 
wrote the dedication of his last work, the Persiles, to his patron 
the Conde de Lemos. His cheerfulness abided till the end. Fitz- 
maurice Kelly tells in his Spanish Literature: “In the last grip of 
dropsy, Cervantes gaily quotes from a romance remembered from 
long ago ‘one foot already in the stirrup,’ and with these words 
he smilingly confronts fate and makes himself ready for the last 
post down the Valley of the Shadow.” He died on April 23, 
1616, and was buried in the Convent of the Barefooted Trinitarians 
in the Calle de Contarranas. The esteem in which he was held at 
the time of his death will perhaps be best appreciated from the 
fact that his grave was not far from that of the poet priest, so 
famous in that time, Lope de Vega. 

The tradition of Catholicism among Shakespeare’s Elizabethan 
contemporaries will doubtless be a surprise to a great many people, 
but it is as nothing compared to the relations of the great Spanish 
literary men of this century to the Church. As I have just said, 
Cervantes’ greatest contemporary, the well-known dramatist Lope 
de Vega, was a priest. So, however, were many others, besides 
Lope de Vega, among the distinguished literary men of this period, 
priests. Calderén, Tirso de Molino and Antonio Mira de Amescua, 
chaplain to Philip IV., less known, but who, highly praised by their 
contemporaries, were all priests. 

It is extremely interesting to trace Cervantes’ relations to the 
Catholic clergy of his time, since this serves to show his own at- 
titude toward the Church, and how much the Spanish clergy of this 
time were able and willing to do for struggling authors. The ex- 
tremely vivid and yet thoroughly sympathetic picture of the lively 
parish priest in Don Quixote shows that Cervantes had close re- 
lations with these parish priests. It has even been suggested that 
his father being poor, Cervantes, in spite of the tradition of his 
matriculation at the University of Alcala, could have had little, 
if any, formal schooling. There is no doubt, however, that he 
knew some Latin, and even from his earliest works it is clear that 
he was well acquainted with many of the chief contributions to 
Spanish literature. It has also been suggested then that he owed this 
to the parish priest of his native town, and found perhaps in him 
the basis for his parish priest in Don Quixote. Perhaps it was 
from this parish priest’s library that he read the books of chivalry, 
which he must have perused with great care, for his writings show 
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an intimate knowledge of them. The books of chivalry corre- 
sponded exactly to the fiction of our time. 

As a comparatively young man we find Cervantes acting as 
Chamberlain to Cardinal Aquaviva at Rome. At the end of his 
life he was largely dependent on the bounty of Bernardo de 
Sandoval, Archbishop of Toledo. During the intervening years 
there are records here and there of his rather close relations with 
the Church and its clergy. The parish priest of Don Quixote, 
when engaged in burning the library, is represented as sparing the 
Galatea of Michael de Cervantes, because “ that Cervantes has 
been an intimate friend of mine these many years, and I know that 
he is more versed in misfortunes than in poetry.” It would seem 
as though the author were repaying many little kindnesses by the 
picture he thus gives of the genial kindly parish priest. 


CERVANTES AND Don QUIXOTE. 


It has been often suggested that Cervantes, in the words of 
Byron, “laughed Spain’s chivalry away,” and that he was really 
quite out of sympathy with the medieval Christian knightliness 
which he satirized. Because of this impression he has sometimes 
been set down by English writers particularly as one who must 
be hailed as a product of the Reformation, and as ushering in the 

modern spirit with its contempt for so many medieval mystical 

associations. So far, however, from Cervantes having laughed 
Spain’s chivalry away, his own life was as chivalrous, as utterly 
self-forgetful as that of any knight errant of the olden time. All 
his life he was constantly getting into difficulties because of a. 
‘knightly spirit that made him forget himself, and all risks and 
dangers to his own person for the sake of higher ideals which 
possessed him. As a young man he was in attendance at Court, 
a position which probably afforded him a much-needed means of 
livelihood. Once he was condemned to lose his right hand for 
wounding another Court attendant who had spoken lightly of a 
lady’s reputation. This was the usual punishment for the use of 
weapons in the immediate neighborhood of the Court, and to 
escape it Cervantes fled to Italy, and seems to have found his 
safest refuge with a special legate of the Pope. 

It was from this position that he went to join the forces of 
Don John of Austria, who was organizing a fleet to sweep the 
Turks from the sea. When the Battle of Lepanto broke out he 
was suffering from a tertian fever, and on the very morning of 
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the battle his physician forbade him to go on deck. When the fight 
was actually about to begin, Cervantes, though so weak that he 
could scarcely stand, insisted on going on deck. He preferred, 
he said, to be killed there rather than die below. Since he could 
not actually engage in the conflict, he helped to hold a Turkish 
galley close to the Christian galley, on which he was, until boarders 
could find their way over to it. As a result his left hand was 
maimed forever. But he was prouder of his subsequent nickname, 
“The Cripple of Lepanto,” than of writing Don Quixote. Later 
he fought bravely in half a dozen succeeding engagements— 
Navarino, Tunis, Corfu, the Goletto. No wonder that he received 
special letters of commendation for his courage from Don John 
of Austria and from the Neapolitan Viceroy. 

Cervantes was afterwards taken prisoner by the Moors, and 
for five years served as a slave in Algiers. In some way, however, 
he secured time for organizing entertainments and arranging 
spectacles for the governor there. He thus came to be very well 
thought of, but he used all the prestige so acquired in the interests 
of his fellow-prisoners. He strove at one time to organize a 
general uprising among the thousands of Christian slaves and 
prisoners. Over and over again he was discovered in plans for 
flight with other prisoners, and was looked upon as the ringleader 
in all the conspiracies that were hatched around Algiers. Once 
it is said that money to ransom him came, but that the Turks hav- 
ing learned to value Cervantes very highly, demanded a larger ran- 
som. Since he himself could not be set free, he insisted that the 
money should be used to free another prisoner of less value in 
Turkish eyes, so that one more Christian slave might be set at 
liberty. 

On account of his dangerous activities among the Christian 
prisoners, the Governor of Algiers determined to send Cervantes 
to Turkey. It is said that he was actually on his way to Con- 
stantinople when a large sum of money arrived for the ransom of 
a certain nobleman. The Governor did not think it large enough 
for the ransom of the nobleman, but remembering Cervantes’ former 
generosity in sacrificing himself for another, he agreed to accept 
it for Cervantes’ own release. This was accordingly done. The 
name of that nobleman was Jeronimo Palafox, and he owes his 
fame to the fact that he was esteemed by the Turks more valuable 
than Cervantes. But the whole story of Cervantes’ imprisonment 
at Algiers shows how truly he was himself Don Quixote. 
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And many of the qualities of the sad, mad Don he retained 
to the very end of his life. Towards the end of his days Cer- 
vantes, with his whole household, was imprisoned as the result 
of an old Spanish law. A young man had been wounded in a 
duel in the street not far from where Cervantes lodged. He 
was dying, and Cervantes carried him into his own house, where 
in a few minutes he succumbed. The law was that all those who 
. were in a house in which a man died by violence must be im- 
prisoned, unless the actual murderer could be arrested. Accord- 
ingly for his act of charity, Cervantes and his household were 
thrown into prison. A number of relatives were staying with him 
at the time, and so this incident gives us the further opportunity 
of knowing that though he himself was in anything but good cir- 
cumstances, and indeed at times almost in desperate straits, he 
was constantly ready to help others. 

At the moment Cervantes’ household consisted, according to 
the court records, of his wife, his daughter Isabel, his sisters Andrea 
and Magdalena, at least one of whom seems to have had several 
children with her, and his niece Constanza. They were all dwelling 
together in crowded quarters in a narrow street, the Calle del 
Rastro, in the heart of one of the poorest quarters of Valladolid. 

Within the same fortnight, then, the two greatest of imagina- 
tive writers of modern time passed away, leaving to the world an 
insight into human nature such as has never been equaled since 
their time, and was never excelled before them. Of the two Cer- 
vantes was surely a Catholic; and Shakespeare probably one also; 
and surely the product of a time deeply Catholic in its influence. 
Shakespeare, the successful man, turned, as time went on, to write \ 
tragedies, and though he softened toward the end of his life and | 
gave us melodramas, he seems to have found life none too happy. 


Cervantes, the typically unsuccessful genius, in debt nearly all his | ,~ 


life, imprisoned for others, supporting, and at times being sup- 
ported by, a group of his women folk, gave us what is perhaps 
the most optimistic book in the world. Of course, it is very sad, 
perhaps the saddest of all books if, inasmuch as men are quirotic 
and care more for others than themselves, they are not quite right 
in their minds. But one finds no hint of that in Cervantes. These 
two great poets saw as no others have ever done, the depths of the 
goodness and greatness of human life. 








THE VOICE ON THE MOUNT. 
(FROM THE SPANISH OF RAMON PIMENTEL CORONEL.) 
BY JOSEPH I. C. CLARKE. 


Dear sons of God—of Him Whom Sinai saw 

Mid rolling thunders trace the road of Right 
Clear carven on the tables of the Law, 

A road, rough cast or smooth, for day and night. 


I come not from My Father to enslave, 

But with the lamp of knowledge that ye crave, 
To hear the pray’rs of those who grace implore, 
Drying wet eyes and soothing bosoms sore, 

Yea, dying on the Cross the world to save. 


Behold the King of Whom the Prophet told! 
The Son of God—Messiah—see in Me, 
I quench the flame and quiet down the sea, 
I guide the child and help the weak and old. 


If to a stiffened corpse My cry “ arise 
And live again” be spoken, 
Look where the cere-cloth fallen lies, 
And death’s cold seal upon the tomb is broken. 


No kingly robe I wear; no golden sceptre bear; 
No haughty frontlet can My brows endure; 

Love and the lowly heart My treasures rare; 
My law, the law of all the good and pure. 


Mine is the army of the worn and sad, 
Beaten by sun and wind; 

No spearsmen have I in brave armor clad, 
Yet thus I come to rule mankind. 


*Ramon Pimentel Coronel was born in Caracas, Venezuela, in 1872. On 


reaching manhood he entered political life, and held several offices under the 
government. At the time of his death, in his thirty-seventh year, he was Venezuelan 
consul at Hamburg, Germany. He succumbed to an attack of smallpox. His 
poetry, although uncollected, is well known through his native country. His 
writings: and opinions gave little proof of any religious tendency, but rather the 
reverse. This poem, dictated to his faithful wife in his dying hours, has, therefore, 
a mournful significance. 
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The works that smile to God as things of worth 
Can lend no glow to the Satanic fires; 

Strike down the things of evil at their birth, 
And stifle in your robe-folds base desires. 


Let little children gather at My knees; 

Their snow-white innocence shall be 

The garb of those who mount to heav’n with Me. 
Verily I say, be ye as one of these! 


Drive from your soul the vengeful thought ; 
Vengeance is His Who rules the realms above, 
Give good for evil that your foe has wrought; 
I am the Lord of Hope, the Lord of Love. 


Do good, do good but free of vaunt or boast, 
Without vainglorious show, 

So that of which your right hand knows the cost, 
Your left hand shall not know. 


No golden key of wealth may open the door 

Of God’s great temple in the heavenly mead; 
Yea I Who give ye precepts, go before 

To give example of the deed; 


Behold Me humbled and a-hungered, poor; 

The fishes have their homes beneath the waves, 
The bridling holds his downy nest secure, 

The wild things of the forest have their caves, 
The insect has its place of lure...... 


Jesus alone 

Who comes from sin to bring release, 
And free man’s life from dread, 

Preaching the faith of poverty and peace; 

Yea, Jesus, Son of God, has not a stone 
Whereon to lay His head! 


VOL. CII.—4 








LITTLE O KIKU SAN OF OLD JAPAN. 
BY CATHERINE E. M. MURPHY. 


—g|ITTLE O Kiku San, seated on the matting covered 
floor of the tiny tea house that was situated in the 
middle of her father’s beautiful garden, was about 
to pour a stream of amber-colored tea into a dainty 
miniature cup, intending it for the gorgeously gowned 
doll that sat propped up against a pile of gray, moss-covered stones 
that formed the base of an elevated basin from which a fountain 
sent its rainbow spray, when her attention was arrested by the 
sound of someone calling, “ Maria!” She sat up suddenly alert. 

“Chie! Where is he—where is the good Father? ” 

Close by her sat an elderly Japanese woman, clad in a plain 
dull-blue kimona. At the little girl’s question, she tossed her work 
aside and was all attention. 

It was at this instant that O Kiku San caught sight of a tall, 
broad-shouldered man of about forty-five, garbed in a costume of a 
Japanese (yet somehow his appearance was not as one of those 
little people, instead he looked to be a Spaniard), standing in the 
arch of a pagoda, overhung by trailing purple fugi at the further 
end of the lovely garden. Immediately the little girl ran toward 
him and sank at his feet: “ Oh, good Father, good Father!” she 
exclaimed, then begged his blessing. 

After bestowing it, he took her by the hand and raised her 
to a standing posture. 

“ Ah! my little Maria has grown to be a big girl since I 
last saw her.” 

“ Good Father, I was twelve years old two weeks ago.” 

“ So—, and your mother?” 

“ Ah! good Father,” wailed the old woman, who by this time 
had reached the priest and O Kiku San, “her mother is no longer 
with us—she has passed to the country of the Golden Souls!” 

“ What! God rest her soul! But when, good woman, all in 
the space of one short year?” 

“Tt is already eight months since she ‘departed from us,’ and 
the O Tono Sama—” 





“What of him?” 
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“Oh! good Father Carlos, ’tis a sad child you find me! ” cried 
O Kiku San, “ since my beloved mother’s departure, my father—” 
She paused, her lips quivered, then forcing back the tears, she con- 
tinued, “ My father no longer believes! ” 

Father Carlos of the Annunciation needed no further explana- 
tion. It was plain to him that the O Tono Sama, O Kiku San’s 
father, had turned apostate. But he realized that the girl still held 
the holy fire of faith burning in the sanctuary of her pure little heart. 

“Good Father, if the O Tono Sama, my father, discovers 
your presence here, I fear he will be forced to surrender you to 
the Shogun, for the Emperor has issued an edict declaring that all 
who harbor a Christian priest will be punished severely and the 
Father condemned to death.”? 

“ So—?” mused the priest, a sudden light illuminating his 
countenance as if that last word in O Kiku San’s warning had 
opened to his view a vision of something holy, something glorious. 

“Tis late, the sun will soon die, and you cannot leave the 
city without being recognized. Accept my invitation and spend 
the night with us. Chie and I will conceal you from my father.” 

Father Carlos thought for a moment and then accepted. 

Soon after, O Kiku San led the way toward the house; this 
gave the priest an opportunity to question Chie about the apostasy 
of O Kiku San’s father. It was as he expected; the King of 
Omura, who had at first welcomed the missionaries to his kingdom 
and even embraced the faith himself, had, on receiving word from 
the Emperor that all missionaries hereafter found in the Empire 
were to be put to death, grew afraid, and after a conference with 
the bonzes, or heathen priests, finally abandoned his adopted creed. 
The O Tono Sama, who was a high Court official and more in- 


4Public notice boards were displayed at the entrance to every village, town 
and city throughout the Empire, proclaiming the penalties and pains for those 
believing in, or in anyway connected with, Christian teaching. A translation of 
an edict runs as follows: 

Ordinance. Item: The Christian sect has been prohibited for successive years, 
and if a suspicious person be found it should be reported. The following are the 
rewards: 

The informer of a “ Father,” five hundred pieces of silver; the informer of 
a “Brother,” three hundred pieces of silver; the informer of one gone back to 
the sect, three hundred pieces of silver; the informer of one concealing a be- 
liever, one hundred pieces of silver. 

The above will be given even though the informer is of the same sect, ac- 
cording to the matter reported, five hundred pieces of silver. When anyone has 
concealed suspicious persons, upon information received, the headman, together 
with the whole “ company of five” (i. e., his nearest neighbors), will be condemned 
with them. 

sth month, 1st year of Shotoku (1710). THE GovERNor. 
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terested in saving his position than his soul, followed his King’s 
example. 

Little O Kiku San had never ceased praying that he would 
once again turn to the faith that she held so dear, and now the 
coming of Father Carlos, after a year’s absence in Manila from 
his missionary field, seemed the answer to her prayers. 

The next morning O Kiku San was up early, and through 
much manceuvring had succeeded in obtaining a small flask of wine 
to enable Father Carlos to celebrate Mass, as he had entirely ex- 
hausted the supply he had gotten at Nagasaki. 

O Kiku San, or rather Maria, as she was known to the 
Christian Japanese, was walking happily along one of the outer 
verandas of her home when she unexpectedly met her father, who, 
upon seeing the wine, questioned her as to its intended use. O 
Kiku San stammered and became very confused, not knowing what 
to say. Finally, impatient at her inability to answer him, he strode 
off. Not far, however, for after a few steps had brought him to 
a tall sun screen, he quietly stepped behind it and saw his little 
daughter stealthly draw back the shoji, or paper door, of a room 
seldom used and quickly enter. 

Now, with the wine and the manner in which O Kiku San 
acted when he questioned her, and her stealthy entrance into a 
rarely used room—all these things served to arouse his suspicions, 
and so very cautiously he passed down the veranda and entered 
the apartment. Great was his amazement indeed when he beheld his 
daughter kneeling at the feet of a Christian priest, and, likewise, 
great was his anger. 

O Kiku San rushed to his side, begged him with all the power 
of her youth to spare her “ good Father Carlos,” but angry and 
ashamed, the O Tono Sama called his servants, and the priest was 
bound tightly and led before the judges, who immediately com- 
mitted him to a foul prison. 

Two days passed. Little O Kiku San was heartbroken, yet 
never once did she give up praying. Finally on the evening of the 
second day her father arrived home, accompanied by several gentle- 
men; O Kiku San was called to preside at the serving of the tea, 
and it was with a heavy heart that she entered the reception hall. 
She acknowledged the guests’ greetings by sinking to her knees and 
touching her head on the matting covered floor, then prepared to 
serve the tea. 

She took no part in the conversation and only half listened, 
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for it was about intricate state matters that did not interest her. 
After a pause in these discussions, one of the guests remarked that 
“the Christian Father was to be brought before the King on the 
morrow; ” then O Kiku San listened very intently, and finally at the 
end of the conversation, she had succeeded in discovering that on 
the next morning her dear Father Carlos was to be brought to 
trial, and, she knew, eventually condemned. Immediately she 
formed a resolution in her mind, and as soon as she was able, with- 
out casting suspicion upon herself, departed to ponder over her plan. 

The next morning dawned, a truly Japanese morning, all sun 
and dew, and the brilliantly colored butterflies fluttered among 
the glorious pink of the cherry blossoms that covered the trees, for 
spring had come and all nature rejoiced. Little O Kiku San had 
arisen early, and impatiently awaited her father’s departure for 
the royal palace. At length, after she had seen him disappear down 
the pathway in his elaborate lacquer and gold kago surrounded by 
his attendants, she hurried to her room, and with the assistance 
of old Chie arrayed herself in her most beautiful kimona. It 
was a pure white silk brocade, with a heavy gold and white obi. 
The little girl looked unusually pretty, the purity of the costume 
emphasizing the olive of her complexion and the blackness of her 
hair and eyes. 

State prisoners appeared before the King at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, so O Kiku San timed her arrival accordingly. She 
found no difficulty in securing entrance to the palace, for she was 
well known to all the guards as the O Tono Sama’s daughter. 

After reaching the long reception hall and having yet a few 
minutes to wait, she and Chie retired behind a huge crimson and 
gold screen so as not to be observed. The remaining ten or twelve 
minutes were passed in breathless silence by the little girl, and 
only when she heard the sonorous notes of a bell ring, announcing 
the coming of the King, did she fully realize the position she 
was in. 

The first prisoner to be brought before the King was a man 
who had been accused of treason. His trial was brief and ended 
with his being condemned to the flames. The next was Father 
Carlos of the Annunciation. 

From her hiding place, O Kiku San could see him walk for- 
ward and stand before the King, who was reclining amidst all his 
regal splendor. Her father was sitting directly below him, look- 
ing sullenly at the floor as if ashamed of his dastardly act. Father 
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Carlos offered no defence, admitting that he was a Christian and 
a priest, whereupon the King declared sentence—that he should be 
beheaded on the morrow. 

O Kiku San waited no longer, but rushed forward and fell 
at the feet of the King, imploring, beseeching him to pardon the 
good Father. 

“Oh! most excellent Shogun, if you require a sacrifice, let it 
be me, not the good Father who has done such noble things for 
your people—here—I willingly, gladly, offer myself in his stead!” 

At this tearful and pathetic appeal, O Kiku San’s father sprang 
to his feet, and when about to grasp his little daughter, suddenly 
recoiled as if he were an unclean thing, and would soil the beautiful 
little white creature. Then it was that O Tono Sama turned to- 
ward the good priest, his face raised to heaven, his lips moving 
in prayer, and the tears streaming down his face. 

Again O Kiku San’s thrilling appeal arose to the King. He 
was deeply moved and about to relent, when one of the bonzes who 
stood near quietly but meaningly remarked: “ Remember, sire, the 
Emperor’s edict, all those harboring and—!” The King needed 
no more, but with one word sealed the doom of both priest and child. 

The O Tono Sama, upon hearing the sentence, fell at the 
feet of the captive priest, imploring forgiveness for casting his 
faith and spiritual life aside for mere temporal gain; then turn- 
ing to the King said with great dignity: 

“ Sire, I have loved and served my country and my Emperor, 
but I cannot forsake the Christ—therefore, one more have you to 
condemn to the sword!” 

With an inarticulate cry the King leaned forward; gazed at 
the erect form of the noble before him, then at the little girl 
clinging to her father’s hand, gazing up into his face in an ecstasy 
of joy; the King was about to speak when one of the bonzes who 
had been standing directly behind the throne pressed forward. 
Sire—the edict—your Emperor!” 

The King visibly cowered, and with his hand before his face, 
shutting from his vision the little group awaiting his judgment, 
murmured one word, and the three Christians filed slowly out of 
the hall; and there was a curiously bright light shining from their 
faces that made many a heathen guard fall back and bow as they 
passed, for they went forth not as malefactors with revilings upon 
their lips, but as victors with prayers for the King and country: 
“ Alleluia! Alleluia!” 





























THE MASTER DRAMATIST. 


(WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1616.) 
BY BROTHER LEO. 
B=] HE third centenary of Shakespeare’s death finds no 


a Th Ny diminution of the universal reverence paid to the 
Neat Swan of Avon. Recognized by his contemporaries 
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ey) as the foremost dramatic craftsman of the spacious 
Ce days of “ Eliza and our James,” Shakespeare gained 
rather than lost prestige under the dictatorship of John Dryden, 
and even during the much misunderstood “ classical ” dominance of 
the eighteenth century was held in higher honor than is commonly 
supposed. The nineteenth century marked his world-wide ac- 
ceptance. In France the enthusiastic appreciation of Hugo and 
Chateaubriand more than offset Voltaire’s earlier strictures; and in 
Germany the ardent devotion of Goethe, the Schlegel brothers and 
Freytag gave him undisputed vogue. And now, with the twentieth 
century well on its way, his supreme place with Homer and Dante 
.seems assured. Tolstoy may rage and Mr. Bernard Shaw devise 
vain things and the practitioners of free verse sadly wag their heads, 
but naught can now rob Shakespeare of the quality of permanence. 
His plays are read in every language, acted in every tongue; from 
all parts of the world issue discussions of his art and commentaries 
on his text; Polonius, Romeo, Dogberry, Falstaff and Iago are as 
well known in Japan and in Russia as in Norway and in Wales, and 
shreds of his wisdom, in the form of familiar proverbs, have sifted 
into the speech of the masses in all countries and climes. Ample 
fulfillment is accorded the prophecy of Cassius: 


How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted o’er 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown! 


And yet this universal recognition of Shakespeare’s surpassing 
genius tends to obscure the perception of his claims to greatness, 
and of the quality and extent of his contribution to the literature 
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of the world. The rising generation is taught to read Shakespeare 
as a matter of course, and as a matter of course it does so, often 
without asking why. The theatre-going public regards an oc- 
casional revival of his plays as an eminently proper and dignified 
event, without concerning itself with the secret of the abiding charm 
and undying youth of Twelfth Night and Richard III. and Lear. 
We are all prone to take Shakespeare for granted, somewhat as we 
take sunshine or matrimony or mutton chops for granted. He 
is so Obvious that we do not see him. 

On the other hand, we have, in Europe as in America, the 
painstaking efforts of scholars, sages and savants to throw more 
and yet more light on everything that Shakespeare was and wrote 
and did. Libraries have been written upon his plays, volumes upon 
his characters, doctoral dissertations upon his punctuation. His 
handwriting—or what we think is his handwriting—has been ex- 
pertly analyzed; his personal appearance has been copiously dis- 
cussed; surmises of impressive solemnity and length and still more 
impressive vagueness and variety have been indulged in anent his 
domestic relations; that unfortunate sea of troubles in Hamlet’s 
soliloquy has swollen into oceans of ink; that necessary seacoast 
of Bohemia in A Winter's Tale has become a barren plain of 
pedantry; and Shakespearean criticism has to a great extent come 
to mean more or less idle and irrelevant reflections on such topics 
as the influence of Montaigne and the influence of scholastic philos- 
ophy, the Baconian theory, the Rutland theory, the “Great Un- 
known” theory, and the Drayton-Dekker-Heywood-Webster-Mid- 
dleton-Porter theory, Shakespeare’s employment of legal termin- 
ology, and the identity of the dark lady of the Sonnets. We 
have specialized in Shakespeare to such a pass that we cannot 
see the forest for the trees. The trail of the scholar is over 
him all. 

In view of these facts—the perfunctory and undiscriminating 
acceptance of Shakespeare by the ordinary man and the microscopic 
study of Shakespeare’s poaching escapades and feminine verse end- 
ings by the scholar—we may be justified, at least on this three 
hundredth anniversary of his death, in considering broadly and 
briefly some of the reasons of his greatness. We take as necessary 
postulates—necessary, if not in themselves, at least in so far as 
this discussion is concerned—that William Shakespeare really 
existed, that he wrote substantially all of the plays commonly at- 
tributed to him, and that those plays have come down to us in their 
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essential aspects and attributes practically unimpaired. We are now 
in a position to seek for the surpassing excellence of Shakespeare 
in (1) his artistry, (2) his catholicity and (3) his truth to life. 


The prime evidence of the artist’s competency is his mastery 
of his materials. Shakespeare wrought in words, and one reason 
of his greatness lies in the fact that he wrought exceeding well. 
His vocabulary was vast in extent, wide in scope; and though, as 
the French critics used to point out, he was often heedless in its 
use, he could, when occasion needed, draw aptly and accurately 
on its resources. Though not endowed with the tender literary con- 
science of Flaubert, Shakespeare could none the less always find 
the one noun needed, the one adjective to color it, the one verb 
to animate it. He was able to practise his own preachment: “ Suit 
the action to the word, the word to the action.” 

Shakespeare’s use of words is suggestive and interpretative, 
that is, he is able to reveal, by means of the words he selects, the 
inner nature of the scene he is describing or the character he is 
portraying. Some dozen lines in Julius C@sar serve to give a com- 
prehensive and realistic impression of the prodigies that occurred 
on the night before Czsar’s assassination when 


there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women 
Transformed with their fear, who swore they saw 
Men all in fire walk up and down the streets. 


The mentality of Claudius in Hamlet is admirably suggested in 
every speech put into his mouth—a character sensual, mediocre 
and weak, finding a natural outlet in language pompous, conciliatory 
and prolix. Shakespeare differentiates Prince Hal from the other 
frequenters of Eastcheap, not so much by what the heir apparent 
says as by how he says it; his manner of speech is delicate and 
refined in comparison with the coarse sallies of Falstaff and the 
vapid blusterings of Pistol. 

A vicarious quality exists in many passages in Shakespeare; 
his words perform the office of music, sculpture and painting. The 
fifth act of The Merchant of Venice is a veritable picture—we see 
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the white columns of Portia’s house gleaming in the moonlight, 
and the softened shadows of the trees falling athwart the green- 
sward. A carven bust of a sorrow-bowed old man is this couplet 
from the Comedy of Errors: 


Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In sap-consuming winter’s drizzled snow. 


And not only in the matchless songs scattered throughout the plays 
do we find in Shakespeare’s use of words that concourse of sweet 
sounds that makes for harmony; Romeo and Juliet lives less on 
account of the story it tells than because that story stands enshrined 
in everlasting music. 

Shakespeare, furthermore, possesses the art of saying much in 
little, of cramming a word or a phrase with meaning, thus manifest- 
ing his working knowledge of what writers on esthetics designate 
economy of material. Lear presses a life history of error. and woe 
into his heartbroken wail: 


You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age; wretched in both. 


And a world of significance attaches to Lady Macbeth’s remorse- 
ful utterance: “ All the perfumes of Arabia cannot sweeten this 
little hand.” 

An obvious proof of Shakespeare’s mastery of words is the 
fact that so many of his phrases have imbedded themselves in his 
own and in alien tongues. It is possible for a man to refuse to 
read Shakespeare; but a man cannot talk without quoting Shake- 
speare. “More sinned against than sinning;” “to the manner 
born;” “the most unkindest cut; ” “ to crook the pregnant hinges 
of the knee;” “proud man, dressed in some brief authority; ” 
“the course of true love never did run smooth;” “ past our danc- 
ing days ”—these and scores like them are contributions to universal 
human speech. 

Artistic superiority reveals itself in other ways than in mastery 
of formal material. That mastery is essential to all good work, 
but of itself it is no sufficient indication of preéminence. We ap- 
plaud the writer’s skill in the use of words as we applaud the 
painter’s command of color, but the appreciation that begins and ends 
there is inadequate and superficial; to eulogize a writer as a stylist 
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or a painter as a colorist is sometimes to damn him with faint 
praise, to imply that he is only that and nothing more. 

Shakespeare’s artistry is yet more strikingly and triumphantly 
manifested in his ability to delineate human nature. All the promi- 
nent characters in his plays and most of the secondary characters 
are drawn with sympathy, skill and insight. Like Balzac and 
Dickens, he has given the world a large number of distinct char- 
acters; some of them typical of many living men, others sui generts, 
but all of them convincingly human. He has the knack—or rather 
the heaven-given talent—of making his language the language of 
the human nature he is seeking for the moment to depict, of sinking 
his personal penchants and prejudices and giving expression to the 
thoughts and feelings and impulses of the men and women whose 
fictional destiny he unfolds. No two of his characters—unless they 
be Rosencrantz and Guildenstern who are purposely made Siamese 
twins—say or do quite the same things in quite the same way. 
Other dramatists possess this individualizing power, but not to 
the same extent. Calderon has it in slightest measure among the 
writers of plays really great. Sophocles reveals more of it than 
Calderén, but his theme, his motivation, his environment are more 
impressive than his character drawing. Moliére has achieved ex- 
cellent results with such clearly drawn characters as Monsieur Jour- 
dain and Tartufe, but all his successes are within the narrow frame 
of social satire. Shakespeare is not alone in his ability to depict 
human character, but he is alone in his success in painting it from 
so varied an array of models and with such broad, sure, truthful 
strokes. 

The artistic facility for expression which Shakespeare evinces 
in his rare mastery of words and in his peerless skill in delineating 
character, he further displays in his intuitive and perhaps sub- 
conscious perception of the nature and requirements of the specific 
literary form which he adopted as his medium of communication. 
The drama, in his native England, still uncouth and uncertain and 
undeveloped, Shakespeare found ready to hand, with a few tradi- 
tions of its own and with but slight affinity for the so-called classical 
unities in vogue in Italy and France. Theories of the drama, dating 
from Aristotle to Geraldi Cinthio, Shakespeare brushed aside; he 
introduced sub-plots, he reveled in anachronisms, he changed the 
locality of his action half a dozen times in the one play; he did 
many things that would have wounded the spirit of Boileau and 
that palpably grieved the flesh of rare Ben Jonson. But he never 
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lost sight of what is the one essential characteristic of the dramatic 
—contrast. 

Shakespeare probably knew as little of the existing dramatic 
theories of Aristotle and Castelvetro as he knew of the potential 
theories of Freytag and Brunetiére; it is safe to assume, indeed, 
that he was not much concerned with any theories at all. But in 
his working hypothesis of dramatic craftsmanship he invariably in- 
sisted, not on the unities, not on passion leading to action, not on a 
conflict of wills, but on the presentation of the contrasts existing in 
his plots, his characters and his settings. An analysis of his plays 
in the light of the theory of contrast results in the conviction that 
a clear, thorough and consistent, if unconscious, perception of its 
bearings was Shakespeare’s guiding principle in selecting, arrang- 
ing and modifying his material. He never invented when he could 
avoid doing so; but he never left any bit of borrowed material 
unchanged. When he took an old Italian tale or one of Plutarch’s 
Lives or a chapter from the chronicles of Holinshed or Hall, he 
followed one invariable procedure: he pointed and furbished the 
contrasts of life and character which his sources had suggested or 
implied. It is due to his insistence on contrast that his works live 
to-day, not merely as character studies or as literature or as ex- 
pressions of universal truth, but distinctively as plays. Shake- 
speare is a master: writer; he is the master dramatist. 


II. 


A second reason of Shakespeare’s exalted rank among world 
writers is the breadth of his vision. Of Homer, Matthew Arnold 
has finely said that he saw life steadily and saw it whole. The 
eulogium applies, and with a closer approximation to truth, to 
Shakespeare. The range of his genius is as wide and as sweep- 
ing as life itself; only the portals of the world beyond the grave 
mark the limits of his emprise. He is the most Catholic of poets. 
Homer, for all his knowledge of the primal springs of conduct, for 
all his contagious zest in love and adventure and war, is a voice 
from another, an earlier world; he necessarily knows naught of 
the complexities of later civilization. Dante’s vision is deep and 
high—as high as heaven and as deep as hell; but its range is per- 
force straitened, its interest focused on but a few closely-knitted 
phases of human life. Shakespeare alone roams unfettered through 
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the world, unconfined alike as to time and place, studying all 
manner of human relationships, human actioris, human conditions. 

The world of the Homeric songs Shakespeare explores and 
makes it his own; Cressida will live as long as Helen as a type 
of unworthy womanhood. Imperial Rome, beneath his magic wand, 
springs to a second and undying life from Plutarch’s prosy page; 
and Marc Antony, he follows along the primrose path that leadeth 
to destruction within the sinuous coils of the Serpent of the Nile. 
In Italy, the cradle of modern romance, long and lovingly he lingers. 
Denmark furnishes him inspiration for the deepest and most com- 
plex and withal most fascinating character study that literature 
knows. To prehistoric Britain he turns for his superb delineation 
of the tragedy of old age, and to neighboring Scotland for the 
immortal story of vaulting ambition and unavailing remorse. Three 
centuries of English history, from John to Henry VIII., he studies 
and interprets in its tragedy and its comedy, its civil feuds and 
foreign wars, its knaves and its heroes, its glories and its shames. 
Another Thomas the Rhymer, he is whisked away to fairyland in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream; and in As You Like It and The 
Tempest, with the winsome lightheartedness of Rosalind and the 
deep-browed majesty of Prospero, he guides our feet through an 
idealized Forest of Arden and along the coral strand of a magic 
island where fact is naught and truth is everything. 

Men and women who strutted and fretted their hour upon the 
stage of history, live again in the plays of Shakespeare—“ and all 
their passionate hearts are dust.” The glory of his genius falls 
upon the just and the unjust. Cleopatra and the mother of St. 
Louis, Cardinal Beaufort and Marcus Brutus, Edward the Confes- 
sor and Jack Cade, Thomas Cromwell and Ajax, Czsar’s wife and 
Margaret of Anjou—all pass in the variegated procession of his 
characters, and their passing never fails to impart a deeper under- 
standing of the times and peoples whence they come. 

Once a student, possessed of that uninspired curiosity that fre- 
quently passes for literary appreciation, made a canvass of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and found that the only human relationship not de- 
picted therein is that of mother and daughter. That student merits 
our gratitude, for he has unwittingly furnished another evidence 
of the comprehensiveness and sympathy of Shakespeare’s vision. 
Nothing human is foreign to the cosmopolitan Bard of Avon. He 
is interested alike in the noble English king soothing his heavy 
heart with earnest prayer on the eve of Agincourt and the rustic 
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Bottom scratching his elongated ears and sighing for a handful 
of hay. He understands the false pride of Coriolanus and the 
false humility of Shylock. He recognizes feminine charm alike in 
the ingenuous Miranda and in Portia, the woman of the world. 
Corruption in high places he marks in Angelo and Richard III. 
Villainy in all its guises and disguises he probes, from Proteus 
to Edmund and Iago. He paints the tragedy of youth in Romeo 
and Juliet, the tragedy of the age of disillusion in Hamlet, the 
tragedy of maturity in Othello, the tragedy of the “ dangerous age ” 
in Macbeth, and in Lear the tragedy of declining years. There 
is sanity in his madmen, wisdom in his fools. Humor, too, he 
understands, whether it be the empty clownishness of Launcelot 
or the playful profundity of Rosalind. And the master 
passion of love, in all its varied manifestations, he impartially 
records. 

A remarkable, though by no means solitary, instance of Shake- 
speare’s marvelous insight into the complexities and convolutions 
of human nature is afforded in Othello. In the foreground stand 
three types as varied as the heavens above and the earth beneath 
and the waters under the earth. On the one hand we have Des- 
demona, childlike, ingenuous, beautiful and pure, her heart troubled 
by the nearness of a horrible suspicion she is too white to under- 
stand, her mind sadly strained to devise some means of appeasing 
the manifest agony of her lord. On the other hand we have the 
arch-villain Iago, diabolical yet human, working upon the feel- 
ings of the husband with the subtle and trebly effective weapon of 
indirect suggestion and bringing closer and closer, the while he 
smiles and smiles, the inevitable catastrophe upon the sinless, stain- 
less wife. And between the two stands Othello the Moor, his ac- 
tive mind seeking in vain to unfathom the seeming mystery, his 
open, guileless nature an easy prey to the sinister hints of the 
tempter and the voice of a thousand nameless ancestors pounding 
in his blood to avenge their outraged honor. Meanwhile, in the 
background stand two commonplace mortals, Cassio and Emilia, 
little conscious of the direful tragedy being enacted before their 
eyes, least of all suspecting that they have been in some measure 
active agents in bringing it about. In each of these five diverse 
souls Shakespeare for the moment lives, with each he thinks and 
sympathizes, yet preserves due proportion and order and relation 
among them all. Rightly has he been called the myriad-minded 
Shakespeare. 
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III. 


The literary artist of the first rank, be his form of expression 
verse or prose, lyric or play, must have something more than artistry 
and something more than catholicity of taste and treatment. Ibsen 
has rare technical skill; but even if his range of vision were 
larger he would still be debarred from the company of the truly 
great. Balzac has a wide outlook on life; but even if his selec- 
tive principle were more discriminating and therefore more artis- 
tic, he could not be judiciously mentioned in the same breath with 
the masters of literature. Ibsen and Balzac, though the one is 
conspicuous for artistry and the other is conspicuous for catholicity, 
both suffer from the fundamental lack of fidelity to the human na- 
ture which they tacitly profess to depict. As a consequence we are. 
able to recognize in the prestige of Balzac a steady and even fairly 
rapid decline, and it is safe to predict that in the year of grace two 
thousand and six the world will not make much ado about the cen- 
tenary of Ibsen’s death. 

Not the least reason for the undying permanence of Shake- 
speare’s plays is their essential and uncompromising truth to life. 
The Elizabethan looks upon the world with kindly but unbiased 
eyes. Unlike Corneille, he is not concerned with life as it ought 
to be; unlike Leopardi, his song is unembittered. Never, by any 
stretch of post-impressionistic imagination, could the author of 
Othello be forced into the company of Mr. Huneker’s iconoclasts. 
His plays are not purpose plays. He has no special theory of life 
to champion, no distorted view of life to body forth. He is, like 
the great Florentine, no timid friend to truth. And verily the truth 
has made him free. 

Shakespeare’s unswerving loyalty to the truth of life has some- 
times led to a misconception of him on the part of critics whose 
sense of veracity is less rigorous than his. Thus, not so long ago, 
a writer in The Lantern condemned as unlifelike the entire gallery 
of Shakespeare’s heroines. We can go over the complete list, this 
writer in substance said, from Rosalind and Julia to Miranda and 
Imogen, and nowhere do we meet a woman whom, in all calmness 
and reasonableness, we should think of choosing for a wife. Ac- 
cepting, for the sake of argument, both the soundness of the view- 
point and the validity of the finding, is not this really a striking 
proof of the true womanliness of Shakespeare’s heroines? Of all 
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the women who pass a given point on Fifth Avenue on a Saturday 
afternoon, how many would even the most persuadable and well- 
intentioned wooer choose for a wife? Indeed, there is a grain of 
truth in Strindberg’s diseased contention that marriage is the result 
of mutual repulsion. Men do not marry perfect women, and they 
know it; or, at least, they find it out. We can find flaws and 
shortcomings in the Rosalinds, Portias and Violas of Shakespeare, 
but so can we find flaws and shortcomings in the Paulas, Isabellas 
and Moll Pitchers of history, and in the Susans, Janes and Marias 
of everyday life. Not without a realization of her human infirmi- 
ties—to say nothing of his own—does your Benedick wed his 
Beatrice; and with all her faults he loves her still. Shakespeare’s 
devotion to truth was too wholehearted to permit of his painting 
women, even very good women, as ideal creatures utterly unspoiled 
by the sad consequences of Eve’s transgression. He had an intuitive 
perception of the luminous if unromantic truth implied in Balmes’ 
epigram: “ Original sin is a mystery, but it explains the universe ” 
—and woman. 

In a mood somewhat similar to that of the writer in The 
Lantern, Ruskin pointed out that, so far as mere man goes, Shake- 
speare has no real heroes at all. He meant, of course, not that 
Shakespeare’s protagonists do not at times think heroic thought 
and do heroic deeds, but that not one of them is prevailingly and 
consistently heroic. Is not this but another tribute to Shakespeare’s 
heroic fidelity to fact?) What man, indeed—save the Man Who 
was more than man—ever was prevailingly and consistently heroic? 
Is it not a familiar truth that no man is a hero to his vale-—to say 
nothing of other members of his household? 

In Shakespeare’s attitude to the sweetly impossible perfect 
woman and to the preposterously impossible perfect man we have 
an instance of the sense of proportion, at once fine and rugged, 
that guided him in his perception and expression of the funda- 
mental truth of life. He could conceive of a Puck and of a Cali- 
ban; but he had no Nietzschean delusion anent a superman. He 
recognized in the drama of life a mingled yarn of good and ill 
together. And he could have given hearty assent to Browning’s 
provokingly disguised expression of virile optimism: “ There may 
be heaven, there must be hell.” 

As a consequence, it is impossible to tuck away the plays of 
Shakespeare in any one of the symmetrical and mutually exclu- 
sive pigeonholes devised by fussy schoolmasters who are wont to 
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discuss life and literature in terms of formal logic. Is Shake- 
speare a realist or a romanticist or an idealist? He is each of 
the three and all of the three and none of the three. He is so 
faithful to life that he defies classification. He is consistently hu- 
man; and therefore a mass of inconsistencies. He can be quoted 
to reénforce any opinion; even the devil can cite him—with Scrip- 
ture—for his purpose. In Shakespeare we find that pessimistic 
gloss on the seven ages of man falling from the scorn-curved 
lips of the misanthropic Jaques; and in Shakespeare we find that 
optimistic trumpet-call to glorious achievement which, speeding 
from the undaunted heart of King Henry V., swept an army of 
sick and decimated scarecrows to a brilliant and decisive victory. 

Antiquarians and scientific historians, worshippers at the shrine 
of the literal, and scholars blinded with the dust of pedantry, may 
find, it is true, numerous inaccuracies in Shakespeare; that clock 
striking three in the times of Julius Czesar and that billiard table 
in Cleopatra’s palace have been sufficently bewailed. Let it be 
once and for all freely granted that Shakespeare committed anach- 
ronisms. Perhaps he knew no better; perhaps he cared to know 
no better, for he was neither a scientist nor an historian, and from 
his point of view there were vastly more important things than 
literal accuracy. Let it be granted that he is sometimes false to 
fact; but let it be admitted that he is always true to truth. 

The truth that is the breath and finer spirit of knowledge he 
never fails to recognize and express. He has Hector quoting 
Aristotle, and therein mixes his dates; but in his exploitation of 
the character and motives of the hero of Troy there is no con- 
fusion of data. He sends Hamlet to the University of Witten- 
berg centuries before its foundation; but he gives a convincing 
presentation of the effects of academic life and associations on 
the mind and temperament of the Prince of Denmark. He mani- 
fests ignorance when he pictures the conspirators in Brutus’ gar- 
den wearing hats; but he shows knowledge when he describes 
what is going on inside their heads. He is sometimes false to 
the letter; he is always true to the spirit. 

Some such conviction lay behind the avowal of that eminent 
statesman who declared that he had learned English history from 
Shakespeare. The English historical plays are not promising ma- 
terial from the viewpoint of the fact-grubbing historian. They 
juggle dates and invent episodes, they attribute speeches to char- 


acters, who in reality said nothing of the sort, and they suffer 
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cannon to roar a hundred and fifty years before cannon were cast; 
they betray an uncritical attitude toward legendary lore and a 
melancholy ignorance regarding the manipulation of documentary 
evidence. But they do interpret the spirit of the times. They do 
give an insight into the life of the nation. They do shed light upon 
the relations of Church and State. They do make some of the most 
astonishing events in English history not merely possible, but in- 
evitable. They do lay bare the souls of men and movements and 
conditions. 

And, finally, Shakespeare is ever clear-sighted enough and 
brave enough to tell the truth concerning sin and the wages thereof. 
He pictures no holy anger, no innocent adultery, no righteous 
homicide. He has no nebulous notions anent right and wrong. If, 
as occasionally happens, he utilizes some of the material that Zola, 
Dostoevski and Mr. Dreiser have found so much to their liking, he 
avoids both their excesses and their inferences: he is reserved in 
his presentation of evil, because he is an artist; and he never 
disguises it in the garb of goodness, because he is a lover of the 
truth. In Shakespeare, as in life, there is no sin but has its cor- 
responding punishment. His evildoers come to grief, not as ex- 
emplifications of poetic justice, but as vindications of the Divine 
justice. His moral teaching, indeed, is prevailing and insistent; 
and it is so, not because he has a gospel to preach, a philosophy 
to expound or an ethical code to promulgate, but simply because 
he sees the truth and tells the truth about the life of man. 
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(THE LIFE OF MONSIGNOR ROBERT HUGH BENSON BY C. C. 
MARTINDALE, S.J.) 


BY MAY BATEMAN. 


OT easy was the task that faced the late Monsignor 
Benson’s biographer. To write the life of him who 
has achieved material fame, say a great soldier, is 
relatively easy to the task of writing the life of “ one 

SIN S——S} _~who never did anything externally massive or of- 
fciatly important...... and whose influence flowed chiefly from 
his vivid but elusive personality and magnetism...... As mere 
annals, a list of things done, or as a mere study of a littérateur’s 
output” the task, in Father Martindale’s view, was “ inconceiv- 
able.” The result is that he has given us a psychological study 
for all time; something of value to the “ outside” student of char- 
acter who never knew Monsignor Benson personally, nor came in 
contact with his spoken or written words, as well as for the many 
who, but for him, would never voluntarily have crossed the thres- 
hold of a Catholic church, whose hostility was changed therefrom 
to tolerance if not to admiration; to say nothing of the great body 
of his individual converts who owe directly to him the joy of en- 
tering in the fullest sense “ into their own.” 

These last, then, felt the need of securing a permanent record 
of a man of parts whom one saw from this aspect, and another 
from that—yet who, all agreed, possessed a quality which would 
not die with death. Hugh, Mr. A. C. Benson’s tender study, was 
accessible, it is true, but it did not even attempt to cover all the 
ground of his brother’s activities or more significant work. Some- 
thing more was wanted if the “ whole” Monsignor Benson was to 
be given to the world. 

To do this successfully, without jarring the sensitive feelings 
not only of Monsignor Benson’s mother and family, but those of 
the vast public, some of whom demanded “ the life of a saint; ” 
others, “ anything but an elaborate hymn of unmeasured eulogy; ” 
some, a vie de sacristie; others a portrait of “the man—so 





1New York: Longsmans, Green & Co. Two volumes. $5.00 net. 
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infinitely human ”—demanded very definite qualities. The task 
was all the harder because he of whom they were demanded, shrank, 
almost abnormally, from any public invasion of the sanctity of a 
human soul. Yet this very unwillingness but helps to show the 
biographer’s greater fitness, and gives actual fineness as well as 
truth and sincerity to Father Martindale’s work. “ The little more 
and how much it is— The little less, and what worlds away!” 
It would have been incredibly easy to spoil on the one hand the 
sincerity, on the other hand, the artistry, of this work, but it is 
not spoiled by one wrong word. 

“T have tried hard to say what I saw, including his faults,” 
writes Father Martindale, simply, in his dedication to “ Hugh’s 
mother ” without whose help and intuition it is scarcely possible to 
conceive that this book should have been written; “ though not as 
faults (even if so they seemed) but as facts; nor even to endear him 
sees but to offer him to anyone who reads this, just as he was, 
in his tremendous effort to realize in himself that which he be- 
lieved God wanted him to be.” 

Temperamentally Monsignor Benson was an individualist. In 
the early stages of his career there was actually discernible “a 
certain hardness, irascibility, noisiness” in him, later to be drilled 
into line until finally the fierce outbursts? into which he broke, were 
occasioned either by some act of flagrant injustice or the intention 
to make forever vivid some point for lack of seeing which a human 
soul actually stood in grave peril. For example, having urged a 
penitent not to abandon the nobler, difficult course: 


I ask you [he wrote] as strongly as I can, not to snatch the sacri- 
fice from the Altar just because the fire that God has sent down on 
it burns! 


And again: 


I notice that you threaten in a veiled way all through your let- 
ter to become a Christian Scientist. But you don’t quite realize that 
to a Catholic that sort of threat is simply contemptible. The Church, 
really, will survive. The only question is, whether you will. Please 
don’t go back to that old bit of rubbish about “Christians.” Christians 
won't stand everything, any more than Almighty God will. They are 


*When the claims of Catholicism sounding clearer and clearer in his ears 
had driven him to the extreme point of tension, he sought a temporary refuge 
at Tremans, where he found his two brothers, and then complained that he was 
being drawn by them into controversial disputes. “ But to be quite honest,” Mr. A. 
C. Benson wrote, delightfully, “you have of late become so silent on other topics 
that it is difficult to know what to talk about—and as a family we must talk, or, 
like the lady in Tennyson, we shall die!” 
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not weak-minded sentimentalists and don’t even want to be...... Your 
news as to not going to Mass because you “felt it would not 
help you” is exactly the kind of thing which retards progress in- 
definitely. Surely you see by now that what is wrong with you all 
round is your allowing feeling to dictate to the will! Every single 
time you do that, in any shape or form, you are hindering your own 
victory...... The Catholic Church,...... is, at the lowest estimate, the 
greatest Mother and Physician of souls in existence. The very centre 
and heart of her Life is the Mass; she says that all her strength and 
her Divinity are hidden there. All this you know, explicitly, at least. 
And yet because one morning you, Miss X. Y., don’t feel that it will 
help you, you don’t go. Good God!...... Don’t you see that down in 
your heart there’s a hard bit of pavement, unbroken? 


“Tt would be a grave injustice,” according to Father Martin- 
dale, “ to paint any conventionalized portrait” of such a man. His 
life “ was one of ceaseless activity on behalf of others,” but he 
was heard to say again and again that he had “no pastoral soul.” 
If by that we mean the temperament which makes a man happy 
when he is tending some designated flock within frontiers, on a 
diet not as a rule of his own invention, Father Benson certainly 
had not that. Never in his life was he tempted to see in the parish 
clergy anything but what was noble and normal...... but, at the 
same time...... he personally “ sought to respect the type which 
God sought to realize in him, and he knew that only by whirlwind 
and alternating silence could he so fulfill himself.” 

For Catholics, naturally, the chief interest of the book will 
be to trace the “ growth ” of Monsignor Benson, interiorly and out- 
wardly, towards that ultimate fulfillment in expression and achieve- 
ment which he would not have attained had he remained an An- 
glican. This may sound harsh and at variance with advice actually 
given to Monsignor Benson himself on one occasion, “ Let pa- 
tronizing airs be left to non-Catholics; for Catholics, gentleness 
of judgment, sympathy of mental difficulties, tolerance of in- 
tolerance.” But almost any convert Catholic capable of creating, 
however meanly, book, painting, or sculpture or the like, knows 
how until it crystallizes into fact his motive in creation changes. 
At the outset it matters to him, because of his intensely personal 
view, that his artistic horizon should reach so far that from hills 
and valleys alike men should throng to look upon it. It is 
“his” horizon; and then after awhile illumination comes; “his ” 
work has value, he sees now, not because it is “his” work at all, 
but because, however falteringly, it is an expression working from 
within without, of the unseen force which moves him, which, thus 
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diffused, tust out. The act of creation is altered and made 
holy; there is in it something more than the desire to be heard 
or seen, 


I teed therefore say [writes Father Martindale] in answer to a 
singtilar question I saw somewhere asked, how it was that Hugh was 
given stich scope for his various talents and tendencies in the Roman 
Catholic Church, no more than it was there and there only that his 
talents and tendeticies would ever have come to all that they did. 
That his ecclesiastical superiors might have been expected to interfere 
with them is a suggestion that need detain no one; that he himself, 
elsewhere, would tiot have felt sure how to deal with them, and there- 
fore would have proceeded with uncertain step and worked with fal- 
tering touch, and seen with clouded eye, is perfectly beyond dispute. 


With growth, taken as a tangible clue to the construction of 
the book, the chapter-headings even take additional meaning. 
Initiation, chap. v., vol. ii, is not merely a critique of Monsignor 
Benson's novel, but it shows how the author was spiritually initiated 
by the deep ways of pain, of fear, of loneliness. ‘‘ Within the 
soul of every individual who strives in his measure to develop his 
Master's life within himself, the hours of the Passion precede the 
dawn of Easter.” ‘ Not indiscriminately will God grant His 
privilege of suffering...... But granted a soul of royal quality, 
pain, .....all but infallibly must perfect it.” The chapter pre- 
cedes None Other Gods, and is followed by Jn Loco Pascua. 

Stage by stage then from boyhood to manhood the reader 
treads with him the fearless way on “ the ascending path,” “to a 
higher state of being...... in which nothing is lost, nothing merely 
replaced, but everything transfigured, perfected and harmonized.” 
In boyhood, Hugh Benson shows himself extraordinarily sensitive 
to impressions and environment; alert, given to moods; with a 
keen sense of the dramatic and strong desire himself to be the cen- 
tral figure on the stage; dreamy, imaginative ; self-willed ; independ- 
ent; “ fiercely ” inclined to throw himself now into this interest and 
now that; with no bent to study, or natural gift of concentration; 
disciplined rather, one would gather, by the veiled humor of his 
mother’s little comments on his performances than by his father’s 
heavier strictures on his conduct, inspired though these two were 
by “love not only profound, but passionate.” 


You and your Ambulances! [wrote Mrs. Benson on one occasion]. 
Tt will be a great assistance in the holidays to have so experienced 
a surgeon at hand in case of accidents. I hope we shall always wound 
ourselves or break our bones, in exact correspondence with what you 
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have learnt—and having such strong family feeling, I have no doubt 
we shall...... (I have only one fear connected with it...... I am always 
anxious when I hear of your taking up new things...... ) 


This is precisely the way, of course, to appeal to one so quick 
to appreciate wit, so responsive as Hugh Benson remained. The 
Archbishop’s “ heavier artillery ” of words, however, did their work 
also, “ The alternate stimulus and check of so remarkable a father 
and an incomparable mother made the boy grow up neither re- 
pressed nor dissolute; daring, yet not extravagant.” Here and 
elsewhere Father Martindale’s book is actually a better guide to 
Monsignor Benson’s development than even the latter’s own Con- 
fessions. 

But since the story of these early days has been told elsewhere, 
the Catholic reader will eagerly make for the chapters that deal with 
Monsignor Benson’s life after “Conversion.” The convert—broadly 
divided—falls into two types. On the one hand is he who feels him- 
self to have been until now in an enchanted forest; held rooted 
there under a spell. At intervals light filtered through the trees; 
air from outside blew in upon him, warm and clear; when the 
spell which held him bound to the one spot finally broke, and he 
emerged into the fuller world beyond, it was to him a mere transi- 
tion from light he always knew was there, into a richer, mellower 
light; baldly, Catholicism but gives him more, he feels, of that 
which he always had had. And then again there is the convert 
whose very being is torn in a disruptive process as by some mighty 
projectile that has struck home. Not only in him, but all about 
him are the marks of a great bombardment, which left nothing as 
it was. The city that was his home lies waste; it is there in 
ruins before him. And he himself must go through agony and 
numbness, and agony again, before the wound wrought by God’s 
shrapnel heals. It is with him as with Elias of old. “ Behold the 
Lord passeth, and a great and strong wind before the Lord over- 
throwing the mountains, and breaking the rocks in pieces; the 
Lord is not in the wind, and after the wind an earthquake: the 
Lord is not in the earthquake. And after the earthquake a fire: the 
Lord is not in the fire; and after the fire a whistling of a gentle 
air,” the voice at last of God Himself. 

If you take “pivotal points” in the process—very easily 
worked out by the help of this book—to Monsignor Benson’s con- 
version you will find yourself tracing a route to Rome quite as 
definite and clear as that shown by rivers and towns in map-making. 
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Monsignor Benson himself thought that the death of his elder sis- 
ter, Nellie, first turned his thoughts towards ordination, or “ work 
somewhere within the spacious vineyards which the Archbishop 
ruled.” Such a step showed favorably enough. The father had 
always singled “ Hugh” out as “ the son on whom he was fain to 
lavish all that was most tender and intimate in his ‘love.’” On 
the other hand, the son greatly desired to please this father of whom 
he stood not a little in awe; if he did not “calculate on the help 
his father’s position would be to him in a clerical career,” he was 
at least not averse to trying to win the Archbishop’s “ highly prized 
approval to a degree most pleasant to his soul” by taking Orders 
in the Church of England. 

Before this, when his intention was to go into the Indian Civil 
Service, in the unwelcoming atmosphere of a London crammer, 
he had come upon John Inglesant. The book for the time at least 
affected him deeply. 


The revelation of the Personality of Jesus Christ came to him 
literally like the tearing of veils and the call of a loud trumpet and 
a leaning forth of the Son of God to touch him. The veils swung 
back again, and silence was once more to swaddle his soul into inertia; 
but virtue had gone forth and without his realizing it, his life would 
appear to have been poised round a new axis; its centre of gravity 
was shifted, or if you will, the notion of the dominancy of Jesus, hav- 
ing sunk into his sub-consciousness, worked there in silence until in 
due time it revealed its adult significance. 


He read assiduously The Little Hours (in English), and now 
became anxious to controvert the claims of Rome. He studied Dr. 
Littledale’s Plain Reasons Against Joining the Church of Rome, 
which later on at Mirfield was to harass him continually, as he 
found with his Anglican penitents that “it struck not only at the 
special position of Rome, but at all they themselves were determined 
to continue believing and practising, as well as at Dr. Littledale’s 
own creed and method.” Father Maturin, then a Cowley Father, 
preaching Christian Doctrine in a new light, evincing some of the 
orderliness, the completeness, the “ security ’ for which Benson was 
beginning so to long; his father’s death and his travel in other 
countries where he was to see Anglicanism revealed in a new— 
a singularly local—light; the news of Father Maturin’s change of 
faith; talks with and lectures from the present Bishop of Oxford 
on the subject of “ Higher Criticism;” Mirfield, which for a time 
completely satisfied him, “ giving him much, revealing him and his 
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talents yet further to himself,” yet failing to give him all—these 
all took part in the mental process which led inevitably to one end. 

“A living voice in a modern world” was what Benson’s very 
inmost soul began now to demand. To stay in the Church of Eng- 
land, feeling as he felt, would be to compromise. 


To veil your language, to utter discourses fully intelligible to a 
select few, might amuse a naughty boy, still at the age of plots and 
codes and ciphers...... To preach a few great truths such as the 
Fatherhood of God or the all-importance of the Person of Christ, trust- 
ing that “these would find their normal outcome in doctrines which 
Christ, the Father's Utterance, meant to be taught, but His official 
representatives dare not teach,” was torture to one whose whole Christian 
position, collegiate and personal, implied that Christ spoke through a 
Church, and the Church through her priest. 

[For] all his life by now was inspired by religion: to lose that soul 
of it would mean death. To preserve that most intimate self, he 
fled to identify it with the greater Self of Christ in His Church...... 
aaa Benson became a Catholic, not only because he believed Angli- 
canism to be false, but because he believed Catholicism to be true; and 
this he did, passionately, and would have done, even if there had been 
(as there so well might be) no Anglicanism in existence. 


There comes a point beyond resistance in physical or mental 
conflict. That point Benson ultimately reached. He made his sub- 
mission. His mother and Father Frere of Mirfield had known 
throughout of his struggle. Quite apart from his absolutely clear 
perception of the ultimate skepticism implied in much of the cult 
of “ moderation,” Hugh felt that any creed that was true demanded 
tremendous self-surrender. “I believe,” one wrote timidly to him, 
in later years, “that if only I could find myself in Catholicism, I 
could swim.” “Then for God’s sake,” he answered, “ jump!” 

“You are now,” wrote Mrs. Benson, with exquisite abnega- 
tion, “ where your heart feels it can be truly loyal, where it finds 
its home, where you deeply feel God has led you. We trust you 
to Him in utter love and boundless hope...... Let us in, always, 
wherever you rightly can.” 

In faéry lore we read of magic wands which have but to touch 
this man or that woman wholly to transform them. Upon certain 
of us, Catholicism acts as with a faéry wand. Natures alter; 
qualities, dull and drab before, take rainbow light, take color, be- 
come ethereal. The same yet not the same, because the grace of 
God, made visible at times even to our darkened eyes, destroys and 
re-creates simultaneously. So you may see in others—alas! that it 
is not in oneself !—‘ cocksureness ” turned, say, to conviction on 
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essential points; arrogance to rightful dignity; self-seeking to self- 
lessness; “slap-dash” methods to scrupulous care in trifles; im- 
patience to control, as the Diviner magic works. With Monsignor 
Benson, the childish love of “ dressing-up ”—(“ I looked perfectly 
charming in a little purple c-cassock and a little purple c-cap!”)— 
was to fix, later on, into the determination “ not even to be black, 
but to blaze in purple,” because he felt he had “ to be in the open 
air, recognized, welcomed from the outset,” rather courting than 
evading notice rightly to fulfill God’s purpose for him? His 
opinion was that “as a representative of the Catholic Church, he 
ought to be everywhere. Explicitly, he said, he courted advertise- 
ment and publicity, and plainly rebuked a friend who expressed 
his preference for retirement.”* He “ believed in two seemingly 
incompatible duties; one, that he must be absolutely accessible to 
everyone, and must communicate all that he possessed to as wide a 
circle as possible; and yet, that he must preserve utterly inviolate 
the inner places and the precious things of his own soul.” 

The following is part of his self-imposed rule: To guard 
against: slackness in rising, slackness in office, slackness in mental 
prayer; pride in speaking of self, pride in judging others; dramatic 
arrangement in thought; irritation in judging, irritation in speak- 
ing. (Look out for symptoms. ) 

“ Virtues he dealt with ” showed invariably in a positive light. 
A stranger once said of him, “ There is nothing knock-kneed or 
anzmic in Robert Hugh Benson’s Christianity!” ‘ Chastity,” for 
example, in his view, “ had nothing primarily to do with abstinence; 
that might be, and must be, of course, when God’s law so de- 
creed or counseled, a consequence.” But—emphatically—“ the 
virtue in itself meant not that you loved so little, that you led a 
life of bachelorhood or spinsterhood—celibacy was strictly not 
chastity—but that you loved God so ardently that the squandering 
of self in passions became unthinkable. Purity as he conceived it 
was white indeed, but not snow-white so truly as white-hot.” 

In youth, it was said of him: 

What he liked, what he felt, what he decided was the important 
thing to him, and so long as he got his way, I do not think that he 
troubled his head much about what other people might think or wish 
ieusee He had “an entire disregard of other people’s opinion......” 


2He wrote from Rome: “ We look pretty startling in huge furry hats and 
ferridas and buckles, and we go swelling and bulging about as if we had done it 
for years!” 

*He urged upon the present writer the duty of publicity. ‘“ Take—(this public 
office or that) because you are a Catholic.” 
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Later, this is what he urged, again speaking of controversy : 


I believe that the secret of peace is to refuse to attack...... To ex- 
pound one’s own principles, when asked, is a very different thing, and 
causes no irritation...... (By controversy, I mean not the exposition 
of principles, which I both like and believe in doing, but the kind 
of thrust and parry that it is so easy to slip into...... ) 


Convinced as he was “ beyond all else, that most people did 
not even begin to suspect what essential Catholicism meant and 
claimed to do,” he spent himself in every possible direction in mak- 
ing that fact clear, whatever else was missed. “Seriously did he 
envisage the business of self-discipline. Don’t mistake ‘God is 
Love,’ for ‘God is Good Nature.’ Love is terrible and stern.” 
His modern novels were framed to that end; he “ wanted to reveal 
modern men and women to themselves, to show them the meaning of 
their soul naturaliter Catholica.” “In his literary work, you every- 
where see purpose.” He does, indeed, reveal himself to an excep- 
tional degree in fiction; you cannot rightly “ get at’ what he was, 
even with Father Martindale’s help, unless you have read and seen 
for yourself how through all his work the shining thread of a pur- 
pose very far from that of the ordinary mere “ writer of a good 
story ” lies. Every novel is conceived with the intention of driving 
home some salient point: “This is what it is to be a real Catho- 


. lic”’—such as Algy who found the way “ damnably hard;” Frank 


Guisely, “the Failure;” Mr. Main, another “ failure;” Mary, in 
a Winnowing, “the prey of temperament,” according to her 
friends, and so forth. 

“Failure? There is no failure!” he himself once flung, 
triumphantly, as the epitome of his own gospel. How can one 
talk of failure if it leads to God? Look at our maimed, our blind, 
our broken in the World War, with “ vision,”’ and ask ourselves if 
that shining sacrifice is “waste.” “ Blow out, your bugles, over the 
rich dead.” Though men walk on ploughshares in the red way of 
blood, towards God, and fall on the way, “there is no failure.” 
Not at least for those who believe with Hugh Benson, that “ there 
is a life in essence more real and more alive than that of common 
sense or intellect, even of religious virtue; and that though ideally, 
within the supernaturalized man there should exist a perfect har- 
mony of all his parts, yet even if, in the creation of that harmony 
Pi aes inferior parts are for the time to be immolated, that matters 
not one whit.” And again: “ Better the rack, the gallows, the 
disemboweled body, still horribly alive, and with the soul still cog- 
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nizant in limbs and brain, better the fire and the cauldron than the 
disregarding of one syllable even of the imperial call of Christ.” 

Space forbids giving more than a mere outline of the scope 
of this fine book which takes you “to far country” from which 
at times, like Moses, you “ glimpse ” the Promised Land. You can 
read no such human document without a deepening sense of 
mystery and awe. Father Martindale feels to the full the dignity 
of his subject; the dissection, the analysis, of a soul can never be 
trusted save to reverent hands, 

Two more examples will show, I think, how closely, how 
penetratingly he has fulfilled his mission. He speaks thus of char- 
acteristics which might well be misinterpreted: 


There was in Monsignor Benson an instinct which made him “ re- 
gard even religion somehow as a game, a sport...... Outrageous as this 
may sound, I am sure of it.”...... But “he who has found sweetness 
and truth in the formule he uses about God, and the symbols of the 
high sacraments of God, and suddenly catches sight of the splendors 
for which they stand,...... may burst into joyous laugh—a laugh, for 
he sees how enormously inadequate they are...... a joyous laugh be- 
cause they already are so good, and promise what is so much better. 
In moments of this abrupt realization that “God’s in His Heaven!” 
vebees Hugh would literally break into a laugh and hug himself, and 
cry out to friends: “Oh, my dear; isn’t it all tremendous? Isn’t it 
sport? Isn’t it all huge fun?” 


But again: 


All his life Hugh Benson was followed continuously, in his mind, 


by the awareness of a Fear...... Fear, as such, and not fear of this 
or that: Fear which is essentially “the denying of the succours of 
thought”...... Now Greek...... tragedies were described by Aristotle 


paeeak as a Purge of Fear and Pity. Some at least have held that 
the philosopher believed all human creatures to be the better for peri- 
odical explosions of the two passions. They are to be conceived al- 
most, as swelling within the soul, until they need an outburst, else they 
will fester and slay the soul, or break forth harmfully. A harmless 
occasion for their externalizing was therefore engineered for them. 
I would suggest that Benson, probably quite unconsciously, provided 
himself with all sorts of strange opportunities for fear, that his fear- 
ing faculty, so to say, might have sufficient exercise, and leave him in 
regard to all that mattered more at peace...... 


It will be seen, even from these brief extracts, that Father 
Martindale takes the fragments of a vital personality which came 
in contact with no life without leaving a distinct trace of its 
passage, and connects them into a definite whole. He has revealed 
and explained certain phases in Monsignor Benson which before 
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were obscure to those who (through intimacy or intuition) knew 
him well. He has reconciled apparently conflicting qualities; . he 
has made many who always loved Monsignor Benson, like him in- 
finitely more than before. (For unswerving truth has in it, strange 
to say, a shining particle of Divine tenderness.) Sanely, without 
false sentiment, he portrays a man “ who gradually learnt to keep 
his soul independent yet without pride; without illusions, yet not 
morose; concentrated, yet self-spending...... The construction 
and preservation of so secret a shrine are not achieved save at a 
terrible expense”’...... The writer remembers with what deep 
meaning in the Carmelite pulpit Monsignor Benson once quoted, 
lines well-known, yet destined to take from that moment a new and 
deep significance: “ He who lives more lives than one, more deaths 
than one must die.” 

Which is the real reality—life here or life hereafter? The two 
worlds, to some at least, in moments, are very near. ‘“ No Chris- 
tian,” says Father Martindale, “ will experience even the temptation 
to feel that” Monsignor Benson’s “ activities is finished or his liv- 
ing reality put away and done with. He hurried away with 
the paradox, which he loved to say his life was, still startling: a 
hundred promises unfulfilled. ‘‘ Trust death, nor be afraid.” We 
in our fashion have the right to speak as if a future were yet 
all before him; he, in his spiritual mode of consciousness and action, 
is a more present force in the series of our days than even when 
he was visible amongst us, playing with life’s manifold gifts; 
catching hold of hand after hand and passing each on to God, if he 
would but go, and himself hastening toward God.” 

Hugh Benson from the time True “ vision” dawned, “ flung 
himself passionately on God,” and God uplifted him. 








THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY. 
BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


T is not often in the history of our self-centred world, 
busy with its beeves and its fatlings, its marrying 
and giving in marriage, that the clock of civilization 

w2EY| stops suddenly—premeditatedly—to do honor to a 

SB} poet. Yet this year it will so stop; because, forsooth, 
the twenty-third day of the fair month of April is just the three 
hundredth anniversary of Master William Shakespeare’s “ birth- 
day into eternity.” There had been brave doings in old Stratford 
this spring, but for this and that—a Shakespeare festival to make 
glad the children of men from every clime! There had been some- 
thing brave in Germany, too; where a few years back at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main the present writer gazed (with eyes not too sanely 
dry!) upon a huge wreath sent in friendship “from the Shake- 
speare house to the Goethe house.” We have changed all that, to 
our very bitter loss. This year the Old World, staggering under 
its weight of war, can do little for the praise of art. 





For lo, the thunder hushing all the grove, 
And did love live, not even Love could sing! 


And so with beautiful fitness the New World takes up this duty of 
honoring Shakespeare, and from New York to California the 
tercentenary plans stretch out like a carpet of gold or a canopy of 
sunshine. 

It is not as though we turned, in duty bound, to honor a 
stranger. It is not even as though we honored Cervantes, that 
high-spirited Spaniard who upon the same day and same year went 
out to God. Shakespeare is our own, the high-water mark of Eng- 
lish drama and English poetry—but more still than this. It is 
merely a truism—that is, a truth which has grown tiresome because 
no one any longer cares to challenge it!—to say that he is for all 
people as “for all time:” one of that small Uranian group of 


universals, the supreme poets who have been both popular and pro- 
found, who have loved and belonged to life as passionately as to 
literature—or rather, who belong to literature because their great 
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art had first so passionately loved and belonged to life! - This, 
surely, is the truth of Pater’s much misinterpreted mandate to 
crowd “as many pulsations as possible into the given time ”—those 
great passions which give us a “ quickened sense of life.” It is not 
to play at life that he is counseling, to experiment heedlessly with 
the good and the evil. But—“ not to discriminate every moment 
some passionate attitude in those about us...... is, on this short 
day of frost and sun, to sleep before evening.” 

Not so did William Shakespeare sleep. In scarcely more than 
half a century of remarkably sane, remarkably industrious and 
none too wildly adventurous a life, he seems to have run the 
gamut of human experience. As all the world knows he was the 
son of a burgess (later high-bailiff) of Stratford—a prosperous 
farmer and glover by trade. His mother, Mary Arden, was of 
gentler birth and of no small inheritance: a daughter of those 
Warwickshire Ardens whose gentility was older than the Normans, 
and whose Catholic faith proved, in most instances, stronger than 
Elizabethan tyranny. The poet had that rural youth which most 
of us would love to look back upon—youth in the rich, sweet Strat- 
ford country. He had the usual grammar school instruction of his 
day; the usual amusements of hunting (not to say poaching!) pag- 
eant-seeing, even play-acting, when visiting companies of actors 
came to the Guild hall. And when he was something past eighteen 
years, he married Mistress Ann Hathaway, a widow eight years his 
senior, of the neighboring town of Shottery. Shottery was very 
“ papistical ” in those days; it had an upper room where Mass was 
celebrated from time to time, and where, according to an interesting 
tradition, Shakespeare’s first religious marriage (not of course, a 
legal one) was performed. Their first child was born the follow- 
ing May; and twins in the year 1585. Much bootless writing has 
been expended to prove that the marriage was happy, or again, un- 
happy: bootless first of all because most human relationships are 
both happy and unhappy, but doubly bootless in the artist’s story! 
It is enough that Shakespeare had his care-free youth and his young 
romance. When, in 1587, his father’s fortunes made hopeless ship- 
wreck, he was ready to set out for the new life of London—to re- 
pair the fortunes alike of the elder people and of the young family 
he had founded. Very possibly he had already some relations with 
Lord Strange’s (later known as the Lord Chamberlain’s) Company, 


1For the discussion of this point and many kindred ones, see Dr. James J. 
Walsh’s valuable pamphlet Was Shakespeare a Catholic? in the Catholic Mind Series. 
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which had played in Stratford during that same year. At any rate 
men turn to their own without over-much pushing. A Shakespeare 
will find his theatre whether or not fate bids him for awhile hold 
horses at its entrance! 

The chronology of Shakespeare’s dramas is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to ascertain. Love’s Labour’s Lost is usually conceded as his 
first play; but there seems little doubt that during those early years 
in London he was kept busy revising or else collaborating upon 
those chronicle histories for which the London stage was avid to- 
ward the end of the sixteenth century. It is just a little startling 
for us, who see modern drama fighting for its life against the in- 
roads of the motion picture, to remember that Elizabethan Lon- 
don—a town of not more than one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand people—supported five theatres, and this when the attendance 
of women was only under sufferance! A score of eager dramatists 
were at work—Lodge, Green, Kyd, Marlowe—later the learned 
and dear Ben Jonson, Chapman, Dekker, Webster, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Heywood, Middleton! In the new, vibrant national sense 
which had come to England, drama was in the very breath and life 
of the people. Noble and common alike thronged to the play houses, 
until the Queen forbade performances on Thursdays, lest the ancient 
and honorable amusement of bear-baiting should perish from 
neglect ! 

Romeo and Juliet was the first of Shakespeare’s immortal 
tragedies; it was printed in 1597, with Richard III. and 


Richard II. Then followed more histories, later comedies such as ~ 


Much Ado, As You Like It and Twelfth Night. From the very 
beginning of the seventeenth century, our “ sweetest Shakespeare ” 
reveals himself as dominated by a high and profound seriousness: 
the seriousness of Measure for Measure, of All’s Well That Ends 
Well, and of that tragic series which began with Julius Cesar, 
and—including Hamlet, Othello, Lear and Macbeth—ended with 
Antony and Cleopatra or Timon of Athens. After 1608 the poet, 
or perhaps his London, appears to have craved some lightening of 
the burden; and Shakespeare, the ever-variable, before retiring to 
Stratford, gave the world those gracious and elusive romances (as 
Professor Dowden calls them) of Cymbeline, The Tempest and 
The Winter's Tale. His final work was, of course, in 1613, upon 
Henry VIII.—a particularly noble drama marred by Fletcher’s par- 
ticularly incoherent last act. 

William Shakespeare was a large shareholder in the company 
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which produced his plays. He was a somewhat smaller actor, tra- 
dition identifying him with the réles of Adam in As You Like It 
and the Ghost in Hamlet. With his sublime poetic insight and 
superhuman sympathy, he carried the treasure of a prac- 
tically balanced mind. It was not by accident that Master William 
Shakespeare, gentleman and landowner, was able to return to 
Stratford some five years before his death with a liberal compe- 
tency, to live gently and leisurely amongst his own family and his 
own well-ordered farms! 

There is something enormously winsome about this rounded 
personality—this poet who contrived to be so unconscious a genius 
and so conscious a fellow-mortal at the same time. He has en- 
deared himself to all sorts of people: to scholars and to children, 
to actors and practical politicians, to esthetes and ascetics. There 
are particular reasons why he is dear to Catholics. In the first 
place, there are excellent credibilities for believing him to have 
been one of us. A thousand circumstances of his life—the avoidance 
of Anglican worship, his consorting with Catholics in London, his 
abstention from any tribute at the time of Elizabeth’s death, the 
phrasing of his Will, and the Stratford tradition, persistent from 
the seventeenth century, that he “ dyed a Papist ’—all carry weight. 
All are, of course, inconclusive. There is scarcely a time in his- 
tory when it is more difficult to ascertain a man’s exact religion— 


- unless that man be a martyr or a high noble—than this turbulent 


reign of Elizabeth. The outward legal “conformity” must have 
seemed, at first, to matter so little! Henry had worked and Mary 
had counter-worked, until the “ Established ’’ Church seemed very’ 
much a matter of royal whim. Little by little men realized that 
an Act of Parliament had stolen their sacraments—that a cataclysm 
had come in supernatural things. Then sprang up the bitterness of 
attack and defence: then, indeed, whoso was not against repudiated 
Catholicism was to be counted with her! In this unparalleled bit- 
terness Shakespeare had no part; or, rather, he had the part of 
allaying it in the artist’s potent yet impersonal way. He was writ- 
ing histories: there was a way. He was dealing with problems of 
Catholic conscience in his plays: there was another way. Many 
of the other dramatists delighted in scenes attacking the old Church 
and defaming her religious. But Shakespeare gave us Friar 
Lawrence; his monks move through the plays as figures of mercy; 
and this is how he speaks of the orisons of Isabel’s convent: 
VOL. CIIL,—6 
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true prayers, 
That shall be up at heaven, and enter there 
Ere sunrise; prayers from preserved souls, 
From fasting maids whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. 


Those who find a few political passages in King John over-bitter, 
would do well to read the candid strictures of Everyman or Piers 
Plowman, and many another frank but faithful medizval protest 
against the human side of mighty Mother Church. After that, they 
would do well to remember that Richard IJ. had to be taken off 
the London stage because of its supposed aspersions upon Elizabeth. 
And, finally, there is the enormous courage of Shakespeare’s Henry 
VIII., a play designed to glorify, to justify, almost to apotheosize 
the Queen. Yet Shakespeare centres the entire interest in the re- 
pudiated Katharine of Aragon; he traces Wolsey’s fall and the 
King’s break with Rome like a lawyer; while in Henry’s “ dainty 
one,” Anne Boleyn, he gives us either his one lay-figure or else 
the consummate hypocrite of all his dramatic gallery. Anne smiles 
as inscrutably as Monna Lisa; she achieves her purpose, like Shaw’s 
later Anne, but gives us never one hint of her own heart. Small 
wonder that the more complaisant Fletcher was pressed into serv- 
ice for the last act! 

After all, the real question here is not whether Shakespeare 
himself was a Catholic. That is a matter which concerned most 
momentously himself and his Maker. What concerns posterity is 
the attitude of his art toward the Catholic conscience of life. This 
attitude, as has been pointed out, was one of unfailing reverence 
toward the old Church, and her sacraments. It was even an atti- 
tude of unity and understanding. In his candor and his complexity, 
his boldness and his humbleness, his patience with the sins and 
foibles of men, his fealty to the high and costly ideals of life, 
Shakespeare might almost stand as a symbol of the mysterious 
inclusiveness of Catholicism. That is why Carlyle spoke of him 
as the “ noblest product” of the religion which England was by way 
of “abolishing.” That is why Heinrich Heine, in his oft-quoted 
passage, declared with so curious an insight: 


It is lucky for us that Shakespeare came just at the right 
time, that he was a contemporary of Elizabeth and James, 
while Protestantism, it is true, expressed itself in the unbridled 
freedom of thought which prevailed, but which had not yet 
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entered into life or feeling, and the kingdom lighted by the 
last rays of setting chivalry still bloomed and gleamed in all 
the glory of poetry. True, the popular faith of the Middle 
Ages, or Catholicism, was gone as regarded doctrine, but it 
existed’as yet with all its magic in men’s hearts, and held its 
own in manners, customs and views...... 


These are the particular reasons (if such be needed) why 
Catholics are most warmly concerned in the right celebration of 
Shakespeare’s tercentenary. His drama, in the large, is at one 
with our ethics and our affections. 

Of course, it would be absurd to deny that there are minor 
objections, even upon moral grounds, to some few Shakespearean 
passages. Every once in awhile some new critic discovers these, 
and is as scandalously horrified as good Lamartine. But the fact 
is that these are really objections to Elizabethan habits of speech 
and manners, and that they apply far more strongly to Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries than to the poet himself. The language of 
his day was plain, speaking of gross things grossly and light things 
lightly. Modern ears are offended by all this. Moreover we love— 
in spite of the newspapers !—to believe that to-day is better than 
yesterday, and that to-morrow will be better than both! We be- 
lieve that we are a little more decent and a little more humane than 
our forefathers. Now whether this is a matter of manners or of 
morals—a deeper stratum of Christianity or merely another layer 
of civilization—Time and the Wise Men must determine. Mean- 
while (and rightly), we cut short the garrulities of Juliet’s nurse, 
we edit Hamlet’s words to Ophelia, and we, who find no fault with 
Sardou’s Tosca, wince at the plain, bitter words of Measure for 
Measure. It is all very good: the clock hands do not turn back- 
ward. Still, it remained for our own sophisticated nineteenth cen- 
tury to present such a theme as Monna Vanna—surely one of the 
ugliest in modern dramatic literature—in the perfect verbal chastity 
of Maeterlinck. Shakespeare would have been far more brutal and 
far more true! 

There are two sentences from Aristotle which Shakespeare’s 
plays are always bringing to one’s mind. ‘The first is that “a work 
of art must be full of beauty, agreeable, desirable, and morally 
worthy.” What more perfect summing up of Much Ado, or The 
Winter's Tale or Julius Cesar or The Tempest? Then there is that 
immortal dictum that tragedy “purifies the mind by terror and pity.” 
Terror and Pity! What words could more perfectly concentrate 
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the message of Lear, of Othello, of Hamlet, of Macbeth? Scarcely 
in all history have a man’s vices and virtues been more pitilessly 
catalogued than Cardinal Wolsey’s: what with his own words, and 
the King’s, and Katharine’s and Griffith’s, we have little left to 
learn of him who found worldly honors 


a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 


Yet who is not purified by the confession of this great one fal- 
len low ?— 


I have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory; 
But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me...... 
Let’s dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell: 
And—when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of—say, I taught thee; 
Say, Wolsey—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it...... 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee: 

iveeen be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s and truth’s...... 

Sia O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I serv’d my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies...... 


Shakespeare does not compromise with the eternal verities. His 
enormous moral rightness is always shining out of the stories; the 
fact that, for all his impassioned love of men, his sympathy was 
fundamentally “on the side of the angels.” He does not let sin 
triumph save in its own deluge of death and disenchantment. He 
is ingenious to bring good out of evil. Something of this large and 
serene view is lost when modern managers omit the last scene of 
Romeo and Juliet, or ring down the curtain before the young king, 
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who is to right old wrongs in Denmark, draws near the dead and 
heart-broken Hamlet.. But it was not lost in the dramatist’s con- 
ception. To hate the sin yet love the sinner was his achievement: 
how difficult a one we know not merely from the modern novel and 
drama, but from our own lives as well! 

Only supreme Jove could have seen men and women as Shake- 
speare saw them: as only supreme genius could so have painted 
them! He has no types, no caricatures: even his fools are human 
beings, at once pitiable and variable and glad! Consider the comic 
pathos of Malvolio! Consider the humanness of his so different 
kings on their march toward death! And then, the vivid vitality 
of his women, tragic or merry or mighty or frail—the women who 
have filled volumes of criticism, for Shakespeare was the greatest 
feminist of them all. What wizard was this Master William of 
Stratford to pierce the heart of a Portia and a Juliet, a Cleopatra 
and a Miranda? How should he sound the depths and heights, 
registering every half-tone of the feminine music? For a lesser 
man it would have been so easy to portray Isabel as a mere symbol 
or type of chastity! But Shakespeare shows her, when her hour 
strikes, rich in that other great virtue which is not always the com- 
panion of chastity: forgiving Angelo, and begging his life from 
the avenging duke. 

A charming interpreter of Shakespeare? has recently com- 
mented upon the astonishing freshness and modernity of Shake- 
peare’s women—the fact that they are so much nearer to us than the 
women of early nineteenth century literature. But are not his men, 
in perhaps a lesser sense, also our contemporaries? What more mod- 
ern than the blasé and cynical Jaques? What more modern than the 
problems of Hamlet, eternal tragedy of the subjective soul brought 
face to face with objective wrong—image, as he might be, of many 
a harassed ruler of the world to-day? All these complex subtleties 
of life were clear to Shakespeare: the provocation as well as the 
cruelty of Shylock, the nobility and the madness of Othello, the 
infinite, hopeless pity of the stricken Macbeth— 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle...... 


*Miss Viola Allen in the New York Times. 
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God, God forgive us all! might almost be taken as the keynote 
of Shakespeare’s drama: not the laxity of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
easy tolerance; not the modern spirit, curious and indefinite, which 
withholds judgment because it is frankly uncertain by what canons 
to judge, but a very different thing. George Meredith’s summing 
up of Shakespeare was eternally right: 


Thy greatest knew thee, Mother Earth; unsour’d 
He knew thy sons. He prob’d from hell to hell 
Of human passions, but of love deflower’d 
His wisdom was not, for he knew thee well. 


Love does not tolerate; love is not blind; love understands. 
Genius alone can achieve much in this world; it may even 
attain to a centenary of greatness. But when men are coerced into 
a tercentenary celebration, we may be sure that genius has not 
stood alone, but has mated him with love. Only from such parent- 
hood are the sons of the morning, the supreme artists born: genius, 
which Hugo’s fine words have described as “a promontory jutting 
out into the infinite;” and love, which so far as human speech 


may define her at all, is just a spark thrown out from the living 
forge of God! 























THE CHARITIES INVESTIGATION. 
BY JOSEPH V. MCKEE, M.A. 


=O) L1THIN the past month serious charges have been 
brought against the private charitable institutions of 
New York City. The Strong Commission, appointed 
for the purpose of investigating the work done by 
these institutions, has heard evidence which tended to 
show pani conditions in the various homes and asylums caring for de- 
pendent children are discreditable and reprehensible. It has been 
declared that gross carelessness and culpable mismanagement mark 
the administration of these places. The asseverations of witnesses 
before Commissioner Strong have been of the gravest character, 
and because of their sensational nature have received wide pub- 
lication by the metropolitan press. These charges have been made 
against institutions which, up to this time, enjoyed fair names and 
favorable reputations. In particular they have been brought against 
establishments under Roman Catholic auspices. 

The investigation that has brought out these indictments has 
been conducted in such a way as to arouse bitter feeling and re- 
crimination. Eminently unfair and seemingly prejudiced, the per- 
sons furthering the work of the investigating committee have 
brought upon themselves a well-deserved suspicion that their present 
activities arise from unworthy motives. But to the citizen inter- 
ested in the proper expenditure of his city’s funds and to the 
Catholic jealous of the good name of the men and women who have 
consecrated their lives to the care of the poor, the point at issue 
is not the motives actuating those responsible for the charges that 
are made. It would be interesting and enlightening to know those 
motives. But it would be most futile to impugn their motives and 
not be able to refute their statements. The real issue is: Are the 
charges brought against the Catholic institutions true? Is it true, 
as affirmed, that the characteristics of our Catholic orphanages are 
uncleanliness, carelessness and other marks of gross mismanage- 
ment? Can we assert with truth that the conditions described by 
the Kingsbury investigators as prevailing in Catholic establish- 
ments do not exist in fact? These are the points at issue. Personal 
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recrimination cannot prove that the testimony given by the investi- 
gators is false, unwarranted and unjust. This can be done only by 
presenting facts. What are they? 

It is necessary, before considering the specific charges brought 
against our institutions, to outline briefly the history of the present 
investigation. When Mayor Mitchel entered office he appointed 
John A. Kingsbury, Commissioner of Charities. Mr. Kingsbury 
had had wide experience in professional charitable work, and had 
acted for some time as Secretary to the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation. This is a private organization which has a membership roll 
of over fourteen hundred. It has no official power, but performs 
work of general charity. In addition it takes upon itself the task 
of seeing that private charitable organizations of quasi-public 
character comply with the various State and municipal laws. In 
the execution of its purpose it expends over one hundred thousand 
dollars annually. The leader of the association which wields tre- 
mendous influence is Homer Folks. 

All charitable institutions in New York State which receive 
public moneys are under the supervision of the State Board of 
Charities. This commission inspects and supervises the various 
institutions, and determines the standard of efficiency thought neces- 
sary for the proper care of dependent children. If this standard 
is met by an institution, the State Board issues a certificate stating 
that conditions there are satisfactory, and that the State or city may 
commit children to that place. Up to the present time the local 
Department of Charities acted upon these certificates. When the 
city commits a child to one of these approved institutions, it pays 
the proper authorities two dollars and fifty cents a week for the 
child’s maintenance, and seven cents a day for its education, with an 
additional seven cents allowance if the child also receives vocational 
training. 

Not long after Mr. Kingsbury had begun active work as Com- 
missioner of Charities, there developed a well-defined struggle 
between the New York City Department of Charities and the State 
Board. The object of the struggle was, on the part of the State 
Board, to retain its power of control and supervision over the 
private charitable institutions and, on the part of Mr. Kingsbury, 
to wrest this control from the State Board. The members of the 
State Board held that this authority was theirs by the right vested 
in them by the Constitution. Mr. Kingsbury claimed that as it was 
the city’s money that was spent and not the State’s, this control 
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should rest with the municipal authorities. The present Strong in- 
vestigation is a direct outcome of this struggle, and a means used 
by Mr. Kingsbury to attain his purpose. Since 1914 the fight has 
taken on a serious aspect. 

It was at this time that Mr. Kingsbury declared, in a report 
to the Mayor of New York, that the State Board showed laxity 
in the performance of its duty. He stated that it inspected private 
institutions ‘‘ with both eyes closed or with one suspicious and one 
drooping eye.” He affirmed that conditions were such as “to 
warrant a special inquiry into this branch of the State government 
by the Governor or the Legislature.” 

This report was submitted to Mr. George McAneny, then 
Acting Mayor, who forwarded it to Governor Whitman. While 
the Governor was considering Mr. Kingsbury’s petition for an 
investigation of the State Board, Mr. Folks, head of the State 
Charities Aid Association, threw the weight of his influence on the 
side of the City Commissioner of Charities, and urged Governor 
Whitman to appoint a commissioner to hear charges against the 
State Board. This Mr. Whitman did. He appointed Charles A. 
Strong to sit as commissioner to hear evidence in support of the 
charges made by Mr. Kingsbury. 

In order to substantiate the charges which he made in his 
report, Mr. Kingsbury began a secret investigation of all private 
institutions receiving moneys from New York City. To conduct 
this investigation, he appointed a committee consisting of Second 
Deputy Commissioner of Charities, William J. Doherty, Dr. Lude- 
wig B. Bernstein and Mr. R. R. Reeder. The work of this com- 
mittee was not to study conditions prevailing in the various insti- 
tutions, with the idea of remedying the defects that might be found. 
It was not its purpose to offer any suggestions to the institutions for 
their betterment, nor even to consider the question of improvement 
at all. Its work was solely to gather evidence to show that the con- 
ditions were not as they should be, because of the laxity of the 
State Board of Charities in its supervision and control of these 
places. Mr. Kingsbury had charged that the State Board inspected 
institutions “ with both eyes closed or with one suspicious and one 
drooping eye.” He had to have supporting evidence, and he com- 
missioned Mr. Doherty and his associates to get it. 

This is the history of the investigation. The whole contro- 
versy has been a struggle between the State Board of Charities and 
Mr. Kingsbury for control of the charities situation in New York 
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City. Once freed of the restraint placed upon his activities by the 
State Board, Mr. Kingsbury would be absolute master over all in- 
stitutions receiving moneys from New York City. His control 
would be unlimited. He could dictate conditions to all quasi-public 
charitable establishments regarding the management of the institu- 
tions and the care of the children, and force them to comply with 
whatever regulations he might will to impose upon them. 

So long as this struggle between the State Board of Charities 
and Mr. Kingsbury and his supporters remained a purely political 
one, the whole question deserved only the same degree of atten- 
tions demanded by other phases of home rule government for New 
York City. But when Mr. Kingsbury, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing a political foe, assails the character of respectable men and 
women, the matter can no longer remain merely political. When 
he stoops to unfairness, misrepresentation and untruth to worst his 
opponents, and to further his plans makes the innocent seem guilty, 
the question becomes one of justice. When for the purpose of prov- 
ing a cause, he mis-states effects and creates false impressions, the 
whole thing becomes universal and insistent in its appeal to right 
thinking men. No person with a love for justice can stand aside 
and see innocent, defenceless men and women, who by the very 
sanctity of their lives are incapacitated to fight back, misrepresented 
by political Machiavellis. 

It is on this ground, the broad ground of truth and justice, 
that the issue of the present investigation must be met. And it can 
be met in this way squarely and without equivocation. An unbiased 
examination of the charges made against our Catholic institutions, 
and an unprejudiced inspection of these same establishments, 
will show that the charges are unfair in statement and untrue in 
fact. 

In 1914, Mr. Doherty’s committee, whose purpose was then 
unknown, visited the private charitable institutions which received 
financial assistance from New York City. When the present hear- 
ings were in progress, the members of this committee came forward 
with evidence based upon their visits in 1914 to support Mr. Kings- 
bury’s contention that the State Board inspected private institutions 
“with both eyes closed or with one suspicious and one drooping 
eye.” The investigators charged that conditions in the private in- 
stitutions they reported on were “ shocking,” “ filthy,” “ cruel,” and 
“ worse than anything in Oliver Twist.” The evidence tended to 


show that uncleanliness, carelessness and culpable neglect marked 
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the management of these institutions, among which were placed a 
number of Roman Catholic establishments. 

This evidence, that conditions were “shocking,” “ filthy,” 
“cruel,” and “ worse than anything in Oliver Twist,” is not sup- 
ported by facts. Of all the institutions mentioned, the one most 
discreditably spoken of was the orphan asylum of the Mission of 
the Immaculate Virgin. Since the gravest charges have been made 
against this institution, a just consideration of conditions there will 
adequately show the falsity of the evidence gven at the investiga- 
tion, and will be a useful means of judging the truth and fairness 
of the whole proceedings. 

The country home of the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin is 
situated at Mt. Loretto, Staten Island, and consists of an or- 
phanage for boys and girls. The tract of land upon which the 
buildings are situated is about one mile square and is ideally located. 
It has a splendid view of the lower New York bay, and is one of 
the most healthful spots in New York. The buildings for the boys 
consists of one large main building and six cottages, housing one 
hundred boys each. The girls’ division has its own buildings, with 
a special home for the smaller children. 

Armed with pencil and notebook and giving no warning of my 
coming, I visited Mt. Loretto one day and inspected, as far as was 
humanly possible, every part and division of that institution. No 
effort was made to restrain me; I was helped in every way to see 
things as they are in the daily life of the place. And what is 
more significant, I saw them exactly as did the Kingsbury investi- 
gators. 

As the present investigation was unexpected, it could not have 
induced the Sisters to make any special improvements before the 
present hearings. The time that has elapsed since then has been too 
short to allow any change from the “ filthy ’’ conditions seen by the 
investigators to that of the wholesome cleanliness which I saw, with- 
out a revolution that would have left unmistakable traces on the 
premises and the inmates. Such evidence was totally absent. From 
questions put to the boys I learned that no “ cleaning up ” had been 
made nor any other parade measures taken to vitiate the evidence 
given at the investigation. From a number of the lay hired help, 
I received the information that conditions on that day were 
typical in every respect of the institution as viewed by the investi- 
gators. 

These investigators stated on the witness stand that conditions 
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in the dining-rooms and kitchens were unclean. They affirmed that 
the boys were badly nourished, unkempt and offensive in their con- 
duct at table. I entered the dining-room when the boys were at 
dinner, sat down with them, ate and enjoyed the meal that was 
served. It consisted of corn beef and cabbage, tea and bread and 
butter. The food was wholesome, clean, well-served and abundant. 
The boys seemed to relish it. If the boys acted like “ pigs,” as 
stated, I saw no evidence of it, and anyone who knows boys can be 
sure that they do not change their habits on short notice. I have 
had long experience with boys, and I can unqualifiedly say that the 
poor streetlings of Mt. Loretto, who are there because nobody else 
wants them, compare favorably in dress, nourishment and conduct 
with the majority of boys attending the public schools of New 
York City. 

After dinner I visited the kitchens at a moment most unfavor- 
able for pleasing impressions—when the dish washing was going 
on and the after meal effects were at their height. The work was in 
charge of cleanly dressed women, assisted by boys assigned to these 
tasks. The cement floors were clean, the tables were tidy, and the 
implements used in sanitary condition. As a whole the kitchens 
resembled those of a well-kept hotel. Up-to-date machinery is in 
use wherever possible. A Vortex Dish Washer is used for cleaning 
the dishes, and all milk, coffee, tea, soup and other foodstuffs are 
prepared in copper boilers installed by the Duparquet, Huot and 
Moneuse Company. These implements were not new and had been 
in use previous to the Strong investigation. I examined everyone 
of these utensils and found them to be absolutely clean. The tables 
were scrubbed clean, down to the fibre. 

From the kitchen I went to the bakery, where over eight hundred 
loaves of bread are baked daily. There everything was spotless. 
They have eight ovens, the dough being mixed by electricity, the 
J. H. Day Bread Mixer being used. The butcher shop was sanitary 
and clean in every detail. Besides these places I visited the ice 
plant, the power house, the electrical plant and the plumbing and 
steam-fitting shops. They were clean, well-kept and modern in 
every way. Not a single place showed evidence of new paint, ad- 
ditions or any other signs of “ house-cleaning.” 

The Kingsbury investigators offered evidence to show a care- 
lessness in the physical care of the boys. The charge was made that 
there was only one toothbrush for over one hundred and twenty 
boys, and that there was other laxity in the supervision of sanitary 
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work. I visited the wash-rooms and found the arrangements ade- 
quate for the proper care of the boys. There are basins to accom- 
modate ninety-six boys at a time. Each boy has, within a private 
numbered compartment, an individual comb, brush, toothbrush and 
towel. Each article is numbered. A book containing the names of 
the boys and their official number hangs on the wall close by. I 
examined this book and then examined the different compartments, 
and in every instance found them to contain the proper articles 
correctly marked. This arrangement was in effect when the investi- 
gators visited the place; the compartments showed that they had 
been in use for a long period of time. A prefect sees to it that no 
boy leaves the wash-room until he has washed himself properly. 
Every Friday each boy in the institution must go under the shower. 
After a sound scrubbing he passes into another room, where he re- 
ceives clean, fresh garments. As he goes out he is checked up to 
see that he has made the proper changes. If, as the investigators 
declared, the boys suffered from vermin, the cases were not typical 
ones. Every Friday the Sisters in charge take the boys, class by 
class, and use individually numbered fine combs. If conditions are 
unsanitary after these honest and efficient efforts, the fault cannot 
be laid to those in charge. 

The statement that there was only one toothbrush for over 
one hundred and twenty boys was a most unfair one. It is the 
custom of the Sisters to collect the children’s brushes for steriliza- 
tion. It so happened at the time of this particular investigation that 
all the brushes had been collected, except one. An inquiry would 
have disclosed the reason for the absence of the other brushes, but 
none was made. This is the truth of the matter. Yet the investi- 
gator under oath declared that there was only one toothbrush for 
over one hundred and twenty boys. Such a charge was un- 
warranted, unjust and cruel to the Sisters who are giving up their 
lives for the welfare of the waifs who come to them. 

The Kingsbury investigators endeavored to bring out on the 
stand that the dental records had been changed and, in some in- 
stances, not kept at all. I saw Dr. Bedell, the dentist, who visits 
Mt. Loretto once a week to take care of the children’s teeth. He 
has been attending the institution for years. He is not a Catholic. 
He declared that the charges made by the investigators were unfair 
and untruthful. He personally had kept. a proper record of all 
work done. As we stood talking, he lined up the boys who chanced 
to be passing and we examined their teeth. In every instance the 
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boys’ teeth were clean and sound—a condition that could result only 
from constant and painstaking care. It must be remembered, too, 
that these boys are the outcasts of society, who up to this time 
have received no proper care. When they come to the asylum they 
are in the worst possible physical condition. Dr. Bedell told me 
of a case in point. He asked a boy if he had ever had a toothbrush 
and if he used it. ‘“ Yes,” the lad replied, “I shined my shoes with 
it.” When I think back on the conditions at Mt. Loretto and think 
of the homes of many of our city boys, I feel thankful that there 
are so many under the splendid care of the Sisters. 

I visited all the dormitories, and personally took down a num- 
ber of beds which were then made up. I found them clean and in- 
viting. The conditions enumerated in the Board of Health permit 
posted in every room were met in every particular. 

With regard to the good physical condition of the boys I found 
irrefutable evidence in a visit to the infirmary. There are over 
one thousand boys at Mt. Loretto. In the infirmary I found only 
three who were ill. One had a stomachache, the other was con- 
valescing from pneumonia and the third had a cold. The records 
show that the average number of children sick is only five a day! 
When we consider that there are one thousand and nine boys to be 
taken care of, we can be sure that on this basis there can be no 
just complaint regarding the zeal of the Sisters to safeguard their 
charges. 

The education of the children was criticized by one investigator 
as “ bookish and inhibitive.”’ Yet the whole course of study pursued 
at Mt. Loretto is identical with the work done in the public schools, 
and the curriculum is based upon the New York City Syllabus. The 
Sisters in charge of the boys’ education have taken the two years’ 
course given for teachers at the College of the City of New York, 
in order to equip themselves adequately for their work. The boys in 
these institutions are for most part children of the streets, of low 
mentality, and, at the time of reception, backward in schooling. Most 
of them, eleven, twelve and thirteen years of age, on entering report 
they were still in 3A and 3B in the public school. (A grade fora 
normal child of eight.) Yet with this fearful material the Sisters are 
doing marvelous things and getting wonderful results. In the Re- 
gents’ Examinations the Sisters sent up one hundred and forty-five 
candidates, and had only twenty-nine fail. This is an average of 
eighty per cent success. The pupils of the public elementary schools 
are not required to pass the Regents’ tests, and therefore no compari- 
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son can be made. I think there are about three city High Schools 
that average much over eighty per cent in these examinations. 

Besides class-room work the boys receive vocational training 
in carpentry, shoemaking, tailoring, knitting, printing, dairying and 
farming. The boys have commission government with student 
officers. They publish a magazine, participate in clubs, enjoy the 
benefits of a well equipped library, gymnasium and recreation- 
room. 

These are the facts just as I found them. Who, therefore, . 
in the face of this evidence, can hold that conditions are “ shock- 
ing,” “cruel,” “ filthy,” and “worse than anything in Oliver 
Twist?” The more I saw at Loretto the more I marveled at 
the testimony given at the Strong investigation. 

Yet for all the care and attention which the Sisters give the 
poor boys committed to their care, the city pays two dollars and 
fifty cents a week for maintenance. When we consider the high 
cost of foodstuffs, of clothing and other necessaries, we can see 
that little can be saved from the allowance. A mother or father 
with growing boys will appreciate how insignificant this allowance 
is. For the child’s education the city pays seven cents a day, with 
an additional allowance of seven cents if the child also receives 
vocational training. The child’s education in one of these institu- 
tions, therefore, costs the city seven dollars a year. In the public 
school the cost of educating the same child would be over thirty- 
five dollars. 

From the foregoing facts we can see the unfairness and in- 
justice of the charges made against that institution. And the condi- 
tions at Mt. Loretto are the same as are to be found in all our 
Catholic institutions. I chose Mt. Loretto because it seemed es- 
pecially to be under fire. But I know the state of conditions in the 
Protectory, in St. John’s Home in Brooklyn, and in the other 
asylums in and about New York City, and I can say that they 
are managed with the best interest of the children always first 
in the hearts and minds of those in charge. Dr. George A. Leitner, 
a man of high standing in his profession, is the visiting physician 
at Sparkill and Blauvelt. He testifies that the conditions there are 
as good as can be found in most homes. He found these institu- 
tions clean, sanitary and well-kept. Sparkill uses four hundred 
quarts of milk daily, and its monthly meat bill amounts to over one 
thousand dollars. Again we have actual facts with which to refute 
the false impressions given at the investigation. 
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At the present moment, New York City has no facilities for 
taking care of its dependent children. Consequently no comparison 
can be made regarding the comparative cost of maintenance. The 
Catholic Church has fifteen institutions supporting about twenty- 
five thousand children. Over four hundred Sisters are devoting 
their lives without salary to the care of these children. When 
we think of the splendid work they are doing, the moral influence 
for good they are exerting and the actual value in services they 
are gratuitously giving the city, we cannot help but feel the injus- 
tice of Dr. Reeder’s testimony when he said, “ Yes, sir, there is a 
scramble to get children because public funds help to build up their 
plants. Such funds might also be used to help build up religious 
orders.” 

We Catholics know why our Sisters are anxious to get chil- 
dren and willing to accept even those others reject. It is not be- 
cause of financial reasons. An examination of the records shows 
the falsity of any statement to the contrary. In 1913 the Catholic 
Church received $2,717,691.67 from the city and expended $4,544,- 
564.00. It is because these holy women have heard the words of 
Christ: “ Suffer the little children to come unto Me.” They know 
that when they are helping these poor motherless children, they are 
doing the work.of Christ. When we consider the holy lives these 
Sisters live, when we contemplate the sacrifices they make in order 
to perform their tasks of love for which they do not receive or look © 
for any material reward, we find it hard to believe that they would 
allow cruelty, filth, carelessness and laxity to mark the places they 
have made sacred by their presence. But even though we were 
willing to believe, we could not, in justice, admit the truth of 
these charges in the face of facts that are patent and incontro- 
vertible. : 

The cause that led to the Strong investigation was a political 
one. In Mr. Kingsbury’s eyes the State Board of Charities has 
exercised a power which he deems should be concentrated in the 
local Department of Charities. He wished that power taken away, 
and he has used his own methods to accomplish his end. To show 
the inutility of the State Board, he had to show a deplorable state of 
affairs in the institutions under the supervision of that body. His 
assistants have tried to serve him well, but in that service they 
were unfair, unjust and, it would appear, untruthful. As a result 
men and women of blameless character and sterling worth are 
made to suffer. 
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But back of this political contest there seems to be a deeper 
purpose. There are influences at work, powerful financial in- 
fluences, which seem to be striving to accomplish some definite 
aim. Is it possible that these agencies are working to take all our 
charities from those now administering them and place them in 
the hands of “ professional” charity workers? Is it possible that 
these agencies would be willing to see our Sisters excluded from 
their present fields of labor, so as to provide work for members of 
their own organizations? Is it possible that these agencies are 
even working toward this under the guise of other interests? These 
are no idle questions! The answers? We must watch and watch 
vigilantly. 

It is difficult to determine the outcome of the Strong investi- 
gation. We cannot know what will be the consequences, immediate 
or remote. But this we do know: that facts have been mis- 
represented, unjust impressions given and unfair reputations foisted 
upon institutions accomplishing great good for the poor children 
of our city. And against this unjust treatment, against this un- 
warranted attack, we must protest and protest most vigorously. 
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TRANSMIGRATION. 
BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 
Cuapter VII. 


og) UT on the evening of the twenty-seventh Walcott found 
mi that he was not so unwilling to accept Mrs. Bolivar’s 
invitation as he had been when the suggestion was 
first made to him. Polly would be there. As a child 
she had always held a tender place in his affections, 
and now the admission of her into his new life had 
been like the turning on of a half light in a darkened room. Memories 
leaped from the shadows, familiar faces haunted him, little episodes, 
that he had counted mere erasures, claimed an indelible character 
in the warmth of Polly’s presence. Since the first shock of meeting 
her was over he could question her diplomatically; that first day at 
the Capitol he had made many blunders. Life seemed full of re- 
habilitated interests as he approached the stately old-fashioned house 
that the Bolivars had been fortunate enough to find after weeks of 
impatient hunting. The Senator, in the first joy of relief and posses- 
sion, had given Walcott a latch key to the front door, begging him 
to come and go as a member of the family. One room would always 
be reserved for him. 

To-night he entered without ceremony, but, in his new rdle of 
formal dinner guest, he was a little uncertain as to what was expected 
of him, and as he stood in the full glare of the chandelier he heard 
an appealing voice calling cautiously over the banisters: “ Wally, 
Wally, is it you?” 

He looked up smiling. Bobby, one of the twins, was seated in 
the gloom of the landing; he was dressed for bed in long night- 
drawers, his straight hair, trimmed “ Dutch cut” after the fashion 
of the times, shone like a nimbus about his rosy cherubic face. 

“ Hello,” said Walcott ignoring the new butler who came stiffly 
from the pantry to inspect the intruding guest; “what are you doing 
up there? ” 

“ T—I’m just lookin’. Come up; it’s a fine place to see.” 

The invitation was irresistible. With four strides Walcott cleared 
the flight of steps and joined his young godson upon the landing. 

“You are going to catch your death of cold,” he said with forced 
severity, and he took the child in his arms and wrapped his long 
overcoat around him. 
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“No, I won’t” declared the small culprit; “these nighties have 
feet; and he held out his toes for inspection. Have you come to 
the party? ” 

“Yes, I believe it is a plot of your mother’s, but I seem to have 
missed my destination.” 

Bobby liked high-sounding words, sh usually interpreted them 
correctly. “Don’t you like parties? ” he hesitatingly inquired. 

“No, I hate ’em.” 

“Do you s’pose she likes parties? ” 

“Who is she? ” 

“The new lady—Miss Polly. She’s come to stay with us, but I 
guess she won’t like us.” 

“Why, Bobs?” 

“Well, most people don’t,” he said resignedly with a shake of 
his yellow hair. 

“Don’t I like you? ” 

“Yes, but you’re a man.” 

“Doesn’t your mother like you? She’s not a man.” 

“ But she’s a mother. Mothers like everybody.” 

“Oh, do they? I’m glad to hear it—that let’s me in you see.” 

“Yes,” agreed Bobby without much interest, struggling to rid 
himself of the engulfing coat. “ You’ve got a hole in your pocket 
lining. I thought it was a pocket with chewing gum, but it’s a hole. 
Why don’t your wife sew it up?” 

“T haven’t got a wife.” 

“Then why don’t you get one?” 

Walcott laughed and snuggled the child closer in his arms. “ Any 
advice to offer, Bobs? How do you go about it?” 

“ Why—why—you just get married.” 

“Oh, you do, do you? And what do you know about it?” 

Bobby lay quiet for a moment lost in reflection. “The cook’s 
going to,” he said at last. “She’s going to marry the policeman on 
the beat—the fat one without any neck.” 

“ A policeman without a neck! I never heard of one. What does 
he do with his head? ” 

Bobby was silent a moment. “ Well you see he has a chin, and 
that sort of fits in his collar.” 

“ But what does he do in the back? ” 

Bobby was at loss for a moment, then he added triumphantly: 
“T guess his collar sort of hangs to his hair.” 

Walcott laughed. “Bobs, you’re a wonder. I wish I could take 
you to the party.” 

“ There isn’t any use wishing,” responded his small godson. “ I’ve 
been wishing too. One of them came true.” 
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“Which one? ” 

“Well, I was wishing you would come upstairs and then—then 
I was wishing you would bring me your ice cream—it’s the pink 
kind—the cook told me so. If you would bring it up, just your 
dish full and put in two spoons, I’d give Jack half. He’s asleep, 
but I'll wake him. If you can’t find two spoons, don’t mind, I can 
eat mine with a stick.” 

“A stick!” 

“Well, I’ve got one and it’s fine to eat with. It looks like the 
top of piano keys. It was a part of mother’s fan—we broke it yes- 
terday; Jack broke most. It’s white, so it won’t have germs.” 

“Germs! Bobby, what do you know about germs? ” 

“Well, I hear mother talking about them. I think—I think 
they’re bugs, but I’ve never seen ’em. I don’t see why it matters 
eatin’ bugs you can’t see. I ate a worm once in a chestnut and it 
didn’t do nothin’. I think that was worse than a germ.” 

“You'll have brain fever, Bobs, and that’s far worse than any 
germs or worms. Come on, now, I’m going to put you to bed. I 
don’t care whether your nighties have feet or claws; it makes no 
difference to me. Stop kicking; I’m dressed up for a party, and 
you'll split my coat down the back. Stop kicking and I'll bring 
you my whole saucer of ice cream and I won’t even take a taste 
on the way upstairs. Stop kicking, Bobs, or you won't get a stick 
full.” 

Holding tight his remonstrating burden, Walcott passed along 
the familiar hallway to the big nursery, where Jack was already fast 
asleep. Putting Bobby down in the little white iron bed, he pulled 
up the covers and carefully tucked him in. “Now go to sleep and 
I'll promise to wake you when the ice cream comes.” 

“ But my stick,” said Bobby sitting up and pulling all the care- 
fully arranged blankets awry, “I’ve forgotten my stick, it’s under 
the bed. Please get it, Wally.” 

“ But suppose I can find the spoons? ” 

“But I want the stick—it’s more ’citing to eat with a stick.” 

Walcott obediently got down upon his knees. “I’m an old fool 
and no mistake, Bobs, an old fool.” 

Bobby was thinking of other things, so this act of humility made 
little impression. 

“You'll have to crawl,” he said relentlessly. “It’s close to the 
wall on the other side. Lie down and crawl.” 

So Walcott, knowing from past experience that these requests 
demanded unconditional surrender, got down on his hands and crawled. 
A moment more and he reappeared triumphant with the ivory stick 
in his hand. 
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“ Now look at me, Bobs, I’m all mussed up, and these clothes not 
a day old, and I’m late. Good-night. I’m late; what will your 
mother say to me?” 

He kissed the child and started a second time to leave, but Bobby 
clung to him desperately. ‘“ Wally,” he whispered, “ if—if—it’s a very 
little saucer I—I won’t wake up Jack.” 

“Yes you will,” said Walcott with all the severity he could 
muster, a bargain is a bargain, Bobsy. Now let me go or your mother 
will surely scold me.” 

He unloosened the child’s arms and hurried away, chuckling to 
himself. He had been the twin’s willing slave ever since they could 
stand alone, and now that their views of life were expanding, the 
boldness of their tyranny was limitless. Out in their Western home 
he used to plan picnics on the prairie, carrying them off for whole 
days at a time, patiently leading their little burros when they pre- 
ferred that trying style of locomotion, or putting them in front of 
one of the Senator’s saddle horses, and galloping away with them 
to the more distant woods and mountains. If he had been honestly 
introspective, instead of forcing the thought from him as too trifling 
and personal for consideration, he would have had to acknowledge 
that the twins weighed heavily in the balance when he agreed to ac- 
cept the nomination that brought him to Congress. 

He was afraid of Washington. He had had many friends here 
in the old days. Perhaps he had relied too much upon the long dis- 
figuring scar and the other changes the years had made. 

But fears after fifteen years were foolish he told himself, and 
forced a smile at his own forebodings. Had he not read his own 
obituary in one of the Southern papers? The paper had come to him 
by the merest chance, packed in among some American goods that 
he had unloaded as a dock hand. 

Why, Jim Thompson had been dead fifteen years—his world had 
forgotten him. If anyone should notice a resemblance it would be 
but a fleeting fancy—he was safe in his new position. Why he had 
even left his own individuality behind. He was not the same; he 
could not go back even if he would. Afterall what did a name amount 
to—a name imposed in unprotesting infancy? Why thousands of 
men change their names yearly by some short process of law; chil- 
dren, adopted into homes, change theirs without formality, the neigh- 
bors naturally forcing the name of their foster parents upon them. 
Why should he fear detection after all these years? Polly had been 
only twelve when he went away, and a child’s memory is always in- 
definite. Surely he had nothing to fear from Polly. Reasoning thus 
he had reassured himself by the time he reached the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Bolivar stood just inside the doorway. She looked very 
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handsome in a gown of black velvet, which reduced the stoutness of 
her figure. She greeted Walcott gaily. 

“You seem really cheerful for a man who comes to play the 
victim,” she said in an undertone. “ How well you look in your new 
clothes. Alexander has a real talent for finding good tailors.” 

“T’m sure Bolivar did his part,” said Walcott smiling, “and I’m 
sure the tailor did his best, but Bobby has done his worst. I’ve 
been under the bed and I feel a bit disheveled.” 

There was a soft peal of laughter from the girl who stood by 
Mrs. Bolivar’s side. 

“Here’s our cousin, Miss Polly Maxen,” said Mrs. Bolivar. 
“Polly, you remember Mr. Walcott?” There was an accent on the 
“cousin” that made Walcott suddenly remember and regret the re- 
mark that he had made about social distinctions the week before. 
“ Now tell us why Bobby sent you under the bed, or tell me later; 
I haven’t time for domestic disclosures just now. Here are some 
more of my belated guests.” F 

Walcott had fixed his eyes upon Polly with a look of unconcealed 
amazement, she seemed so transformed from the shabbiness of a 
week ago, for Polly applying nervously to a stranger for work was 
altogether a different person from Polly Maxen placed in the position 
of a new-found relative sharing gracefully the responsibilities of 
hostess. Her color was bright, her eyes shining with the pleasure and 
excitement of the Southern woman who fortunately inherits the social 
instinct with her traditions of hospitality. 

“T suppose it can’t be bad form to admire clothes since Mrs. 
Bolivar admired mine,” Walcott began. “ Fow pretty you look in 
that silvery sort of silk.” 

“Oh, do you think so? ” she questioned with pleased simplicity. 
“T don’t mind telling you it’s very old; it belonged to my grand- 
mother or great-grandmother, I don’t know which, and Romney was 
supposed to have painted her portrait in it. I feel—well, rather—egg 
shelly.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“Well, I may crack any minute. Silk this old is rather dan- 
gerous, don’t you think? You see I didn’t have anything new, so 
this is just a made-over and the lace—well, of course, it’s quite the 
thing to have antique lace, but I was doubtful about the dress. To 
tell the truth I was actually afraid of it when I heard that Mrs. Van 
Brune was to be here. There’s a spot on the front and I believe she 
will see it through the drapery.” 

“Does the lady wear glasses? What an advertisement for her 
oculist she must be.” 

“Glasses! Why she would faint at the suggestion.” 
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“Why?” he asked with masculine bewilderment. 

“ Because they are not becoming.” 

“Oh, I didn’t think of that phase of the situation. You see 
I’m naturally stupid about ladies. It always seemed to me there was 
something beatific about glasses. I remember the old Italian doc- 
tor who was kind to me when my mother died, he wore them; and 
the professor I liked best at college wore round ones that made him 
look like a good-natured owl; and there was the old priest I knew in 
England, the best man I ever met, he wore steel-rimmed ones that 
didn’t suit his eyes. I remember I gave him a new pair, and he was so 
grateful he kissed me on both cheeks.” 

“J—I thought you didn’t like gratitude.” 

“T don’t—now you will acknowledge that such effusiveness was 
embarrassing. I didn’t know what to say, and I didn’t know what 
to do until my old friend laughed and said, ‘God bless me, Walcott, 
you look as solemn as a deacon, and I was but giving you the kiss 
of peace which I thought you needed sorely.” 

“And did you? ” the girl’s face was full of interest. 

“ God knows I did; I was down and out and as lonely as Robin- 
son Crusoe.” 

He was blundering again and he knew it. If he was to keep up 
the deception with clear-eyed Polly, he must avoid all allusions to 
his past. 

“Tf we could escape before this Mrs. Van Brune gets here,” 
he said lightly, “we might be safe from inspection. I notice 
that I have four finger prints on my shirt front—left by Bobby’s 
chubby fingers. Do you suppose an ink eraser would rub them 
out?” 

“T don’t know,” she laughed. “I don’t believe they show, be- 
sides Mrs. Van Brune won’t see them because you’re a man.” 

“ That’s too cryptic for me to follow.” 

“ She likes men.” 

“ And that means? ” 

“That she doesn’t care for women.” 

“T believe you have a grudge against her.” 

“T have.” 

“ How interesting,” the Senator suggested, “ that we might gather 
a few enemies together in our ignorance.” 

Polly smiled. ‘Oh, I’m not an enemy; we’re—we’re just so dif- 


- ferent, and I hate myself for minding her unspoken criticisms.” 


“ But as long as they are unspoken? ” he suggested. 

“ But one can feel them just the same.” 

“TI give it up,” he said with humorous resignation. “I suppose 
feelings ought to be caged.” 
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“That wouldn’t do any good either,” she laughed, “they would 
still prowl around restlessly inside.” 

“Then suppose we cage the critical lady.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry I said anything about her,” said Polly remorse- 
fully ; “that’s the trouble with me, I’m too frank. When people ask 
me questions I always answer them.” 

“That’s worth remembering; frankness is a rare virtue now- 
adays.” 

“That depends upon how you look at it. With some people it 
would be considered an unforgivable sin.” 

“What would be Mrs. Van Brune’s point of view? ” 

“Do you know her?” 

“T never heard of her until a moment ago.” 

“Then why should you care? ” 

“T don’t.” 

Polly laughed gaily. “Then we are just making conversation,” 
she said. 

“ Are we? I thought we were getting acquainted.” 

“ And now we are going to be interrupted by dinner,” she said 
regretfully. “We have been waiting for Mrs. Van Brune and she 
is coming in the doorway now.” 

Walcott turned indifferently to see the late arrival and then— 
the smile faded from his lips; his knees seemed to be seized with a 
strange tremulousness; he reached out to the marble mantel seeking 
physical support. Anne stood before him in all her old radiant loveli- 
ness, the slight marks of her maturity artfully concealed. She was 
dressed in some strange woven net, spangled with gold that seemed 
to flash color in the shaded lights of the room, and standing beside 
her was a tall man whose pale emaciated face seemed vaguely 
familiar. 


CuHapter VIII. 


“ There’s Ted,” said Polly starting joyfully forward. “Ted Har- 
grove, I didn’t know that Mrs. Bolivar knew him.” 

Walcott laid a detaining hand upon her arm, “ Is—is he married 
to her? ” 

“Mrs. Van Brune!” She failed to notice the ashen color of 
his face. ‘“ Why, no, she’s years older than Ted.” 

“ Of course—years older—and her husband? ” 

“Dead years ago. Poor Anne.” 

He was gaining control of his voice now. After all there was 
no escape, and the inevitableness of the situation brought a certain 
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steading calm. If he were recognized—that was the worst that could 
happen—he was no fugitive from justice; he would only be the hero 
of a melodramatic story. He would lose out no doubt, politically, for 
his constituents would not place their confidence in a man living 
under an assumed name. All his effort for reform legislation would 
crumble before the knowledge of his own duplicity. Even the good- 
natured Bolivars would resent the deception. And then the abuse 
that had been heaped upon Jim Thompson came sweeping back upon 
him. He had not wanted to live under it—he had freed himself from 
it like a man emerging from the miasmas of a mine. Was he going 
to be forced back through his own foolhardiness—back to a repellant 
past, a name disgraced? Was there no escape? For one distracted 
instant he looked towards the window, but such an exit he knew was 
impossible, and the door was barred—barred by Anne whose presence 
had once brought him intoxicating joy. Now he was again her 
prisoner in another way; she guarded the door as effectually as any 
warden of a prison gate. There was no escape. He was vaguely 
aware that Mrs. Bolivar was introducing them, and for one mad 
moment he fancied a look of recognition in Anne’s eyes, but he must 
have been mistaken, for she turned to him and said with conven- 
tional ease: 

“A stranger in Washington, Mr. Walcott? ” 

“ Yes,” he managed to answer, “ the regulation Western Congress- 
man stuffed into a dinner coat for the sole purpose of balancing Mrs. 
Bolivar’s dinner table.” 

It was an ungracious reply, and he hoped that his hostess did 
not hear him; his mind was too disordered to choose his words. His 
desire to tell them that he came from the West outweighed every 
other consideration. 

“T approve of Western men,” said Ted with his old ingratiating 
smile. “ Things are made too easy for us in the East—we are grow- 
ing spineless.” 

“Don’t suggest such creepiness,” said Anne with a shiver of 
her white shoulders. 

“He means jelly fishy,” laughed Polly. “There is something 
translucent about you, Ted.” 

“ Perhaps,” agreed Ted indifferently, “I’m so confoundedly ego- 
tistical that if my friends don’t see through me I’m sure it is not my 
fault.” 

And here the conversation had ended, for dinner was announced. 
Walcott had to stoop to offer his arm to Polly and the pressure of 
her thin white hand on his coat sleeve was strangely reassuring; he 
felt her undoubting loyalty; it was something real to cling to in a 
dissolving world. 
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As Anne passed through the luxurious library to the brilliantly. 
lighted dining-room beyond, she turned to Ted and said in a fret- 
ful tone: 

“ Look at those lights. Nobody but a Western woman would have 
overhead lights like those. They accentuate every wrinkle.” 

Ted touched her gloved hand lightly as they stood for a mo- 
ment in the shadow of the heavy portiére. “If you had wrinkles, 
Anne, you might so far forget yourself as to criticize your hostess.” 

“How good and conventional you are to-night. I knew Fanny 
Bolivar when I was ten years old; we were at a convent school to- 
gether. I’m in a bad humor, Ted, she’s only two years older than 
I am and—and—” 

“She looks fat, and ten years older. Is that what you want 
me to say?” 

“TI don’t want you to say anything.” 

“ Hm—this is a nice beginning for a dinner party. You will have 
to sit next to me for two hours at least. Here is your place, cheer 
up. You look as though you had seen a ghost, cheer up for both 
of us. I’ve been in a blue funk all day. Polly is on the other side 
of me. Bolivar has given her some sort of a job in the house. Glad 
they didn’t relegate her to the nursery with the kids.” 

The guests were seating themselves, and Ted could talk with 
that privileged sense of privacy that a large dinner party gives. 

“ She’s their cousin,” said Anne taking up her oyster fork, “ and 
I’m sure Polly’s an aristocrat to her finger tips.” 

“It does us all precious little good,” he answered. ‘“ What’s the 
use of dating back to some swashbuckling crusader who killed a few 
old Turks in the Holy Land? ” 

“Don’t you believe in inheritance? ” 

“What’s the use of inheriting an ability to swing a battle-axe 
when we fight with rapid firing guns?” 

“ But we do inherit things,” persisted Anne vaguely. “ The Can- 
fields were always Catholics ever since the beginning. I’ve always 
thought Catholicism was picturesque—rosaries and shrines and in- 
cense and such magnificent vestments. Why the laces they used on 
the altars in Rome were priceless. I’ve never seen anything like 
them.” 

Ted laughed. “I’m afraid Anne your prayers were very dis- 
tracted.” 

“Oh, well, I was only a sight-seer with Badaeker as a prayer 
book, and I may be a pagan, for I inherit no religious traditions, 
while you, Mrs. Maxen, have always contended that your grandmother 
was a saint.” 

“My grandmother! Well, it seems to me that effectually dis- 
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proves everything you have said about inheritance. What do you 
think about it, Pollykins? ” 

“What are you talking about? ” asked Polly turning quickly. 

“If my grandmother was a saint and all virtues are inherited, 
how do you account for me? ” 

Walcott heard the question and resented it. They were talking of 
his mother. The light words sounded like a profanation and yet— 
Ted meant no disrespect he knew—he was calling her a saint. Surely 
there was no disrespect in that, and yet the words sounded like an 
irreverence. 

“She was,” said Polly loyally, “and I believe if your uncle had 
lived, Ted, you would have been different.” 

There was no lightness in Polly’s tone; she had never outlived 
her artless attitude towards Ted. 

“Miss Polly is my conscience,” said Ted good-humoredly, talking 
across her to Walcott. “ You see we grew up together. She’s always 
candid.” 

“ And candor isn’t always desirable? ” asked Walcott, forcing the 
words from a throat that seemed parched and hoarse. 

“Well, at times it rouses unhappy recollections. She spoke of 
my uncle just now. Do you know there is something about you that 
reminds me of him. Of course he was a very young man when 
he died and I was only a boy. I believe some man has tried to 
prove that we all have doubles, and really it’s not astonishing when 
one considers the multitude of men in the world.” 

Walcott dropped a spoon, but it made no sound upon the heavily 
padded table. “No,” he said with an effort. 

“ And when one considers that we all have eyes and noses,” Ted 
continued, “it seems very wonderful that they are not made all the 
same size and shape—cut after the same pattern, like paper soldiers. 
I’ve often thought it would be desirable to be a paper soldier.” 

Polly laughed tolerantly. ' a not a tin soldier, Ted? They 
can at least stand up.” 

“T don’t know that I want to stand up; I’ve always found lying 
down more desirable.” 

“TI don’t like to hear you talk like that—it’s all too true.” 

“Don’t vilify me before Mr. Walcott,” interrupted Ted good- 
naturedly. “ You will at least acknowledge, Polly, that I am free from 
self-conceit. There’s something of the Puritan about you Polly. 
You're relentless in your judgments. Your religion should make you 
more tolerant.” 

“ Does a creed make a person more tolerant? ” asked Walcott feel- 
ing that he must make some sort of reply. His mind was in a tumult. 
Ted’s confessions worried him. What was the boy doing with his 
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life? Polly’s attitude of gentle severity must have developed from 
some cause. 

“Why of course,” Polly was saying. “ Aren’t we taught to for- 
give our enemies, to pray for them, minister to them? ” 

“Stop, stop, Pollykins, or I’ll become an enemy at once. You are 
too serious for a dinner party.” And then he asked her some frivolous 
question which claimed her amused consideration. For the moment, 
Walcott enjoyed a slight reprieve; the dowager on his right was busily 
gossiping with her neighbor. He had a chance to glance at Anne. 
She was listening to the army officer who occupied the place on her 
left. Walcott remembered with a new sense of surprise that Anne 
had always had a talent for listening. She was not clever enough to 
make a success as a conversationalist, but the efficacy of her silences 
seemed to disprove the limitations of her intelligence. Her great 
beauty and her carefully-trained attention and sympathy made men 
lose sight of her lack of vivacity. She had always commanded 
admiration. She was not popular with women—they fathomed her 
methods, partly because she took little pains to please them. 

As Polly turned away from him, Walcott gave an involuntary 
gasp of relief. The worst was over. He felt that he was safe. The 
ghosts of his past had closed about him and passed him by with 
no sight of recognition. And though he had not wanted to return to 
his old identity it was good to be back, back among his own, even if 
they gave him only the welcome of a stranger. Like a strong 
swimmer coming at last to the surface, he breathed freely once again, 
and he looked around him with that common ageless wonder, common 
to most men when they realize that the life of the world is unchanged 
by the joys or tragedies of their own souls. 

Mrs. Bolivar was smiling at him from across the great width 
of damask, silver and flowers, her merry eyes glowing with the light 
of successful effort, for the “experimental dinner” seemed to be 
all that a hostess could desire. The French Ambassador, who had the 
place of honor at her right, had just paid her a pretty compliment 
with a courtly graciousness that seemed to preclude flattery; the old 
jurist, who had been recently appointed to the Supreme Bench, was 
in the midst of one of his best stories, and for the time all other table 
talk was silenced for the Justice’s voice was deep and sonorous and 
he was used to commanding an audience. Then the conversation be- 
came general, a famous Socialist, to whom the Senator had taken a 
sudden fancy, exploited some of his radical views; the Justice took 
exception, and a good-natured argument was begun. The talk drifted 
from labor unions and the rights of man to the rights of woman. 
The glow deepened in Mrs. Bolivar’s eyes, she was enjoying the bril- 
liancy of the group around her. She had not lived in Washington 
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long enough to realize that in such a cosmopolitan city of achieve- 
ment a gathering of this kind is not unusual. She could see that 
even Walcott had roused a degree of interest, for there was a slight 
lull in the animated talk and she heard him say: 

“ You have all been arguing the rights of a man and the possibility 
of increasing his possessions political and otherwise. What of the 
liberty of spirit that is born of self-denial? ” The words were spoken 
half-humorously, thrown out at random as a philosophic suggestion 
more than a religious idea. 

Senator Bolivar, who was used to his friend’s blunt manner, 
grinned broadly and said, “ Walcott talks like a mendicant monk.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Walcott, “but a monk would do something 
more than talk. What I meant to say was that we are all chasing 
a hundred things that we consider essential for our happiness. If we 
would drop half of our desires, how much leisure we would have to 
enjoy ourselves.” 

“If we had the money—perhaps,” said the wife of the Socialist 
parenthetically. 

“Tf we had no desires we wouldn’t need any money,” laughed the 
Senator. 

“It’s a complex question,” ventured Ted, “trying to decide what 
particular desire to drop.” 

“Well, I’ll be honest,” announced the Senator, “I don’t want to 
drop any of mine. I don’t want to go live like a cow in a pasture lot.” 

“ You’re wrong again,” said Walcott. “Cows have very definite 
desires.” 

_ Mrs. Bolivar turned appealingly to the Justice. “We will leave 
the decision to the Supreme Court of the United States.” 

“ And I’ll agree with Mr. Walcott,” answered the old gentleman 
gravely, “ but the trouble is most of us don’t know what to do with 
our leisure when we get it. It takes a humorous man to enjoy his 
own society, a cultured man to enjoy books, and an idealist to enjoy 
nature, and the combination is rarer than we like to believe.” 

“The trouble is,” said the Socialist, “that we have all been 
brought up wrong.” 

“By our mothers? ” added Mrs. Bolivar gaily. ‘“ Poor women, 
they have been blamed for everything ever since the beginning.” 

“Well, we'll say the fathers are responsible,” answered the So- 
cialist gallantly. “ We are not brought up in the old rigorous school 
of our ancestors. Few of us deny ourselves anything we can get.” 

“Well, there are a few who believe in fasting and prayer,” said 
Polly brightly. 

“ And I’ll prove it,” said Walcott. The pink ice cream had been 
placed before him, and he lifted it like a magician so that all the 
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audience might see. “ This ice is pink, the most alluring of colors, 
it is very tempting, I’m sure you will all agree, but I promised to 
bring mine to Bobby, so if you will excuse me, Mrs. Bolivar, I’ll 
practise self-denial at once.” 

“ Bobby,” protested Mrs. Bolivar. 

And then Walcott standing up with the small plate in his hands 
repeated his conversation with Bobby on the stairs. To be the 
centre of attention was the least of his desires, but he saw a chance 
of escape, and he welcomed it desperately. With a calm that amazed 
himself he told the whole story most appealingly, and it was greeted 
with much laughter. The old Justice sputtered over his Maderia, de- 


_ Claring that he would send his ice to Jack. But Walcott objected. 


“T’m under contract to produce only one.” 

“Then take my spoon,” begged the Justice. 

“ Bobby prefers the stick, and after all, why not?” 

“Spoons are an unnecessary desire,” mocked the Senator, “and 
so perhaps are sticks. The process of elimination brings us where? ” 

“T’ll ask Bobby,” said Walcott, and balancing the ice carefully 
to keep it from slipping off the plate he quickly left the room. 

Another hostess might have objected to this unconventional leave- 
taking, but Mrs. Bolivar was clever enough to realize that the affair 
had added a human touch to the formality of the occasion. 

As Walcott passed out of hearing the Senator turned to the 
Socialist and said: ‘“ You would be interested in Walcott. Sane- 
minded social worker; lived in the London slums like a pauper; all 
that sort of thing. Gone into Congress to reform all the rest of us; 
elected by a tremendous majority though he never played politics 
in his life.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Rew Books. 


A MEDIZVAL ANTHOLOGY. Being Lyrics and other Short 
Poems Chiefly Religious. Collected and Modernized by 
Mary G. Segar. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.00 net. 

In a small volume, Mary Segar has presented us with a popular 
introduction to the literary treasures of pre-Reformation English 
literature, contained in such collections as those of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society and the Percy Society. Wherever necessary, for 
the sake of the general reader, the poems have been translated or 
modernized. 

The collector’s work has been done in a manner both sensible 
and scholarly. These pages give the reader a pleasing picture of 
medizval England, and reveal, at times in a most touching manner, 
the depth and the reality of the popular sentiment of that Catholic 
age. Charming, tender, devout, the songs evidently spring straight 
from the depths of a people’s heart; and they fill us with some- 
thing of wonder at their sublime, simple beauty, and then with 
something of holy envy of the men and women who were privileged 
to breathe such an air as is wafted through these pages. A mother 
who united great faith to discreet intelligence, could find much 
inspiration for the training of her little ones in the lyrics and the 
lullabies which are here brought together. 








IS SCHISM LAWFUL? By Rev. Edward Maguire. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $1.80 net. 


This study in primitive ecclesiology, with special reference to 
| the question of schism, was presented to the theological faculty 
of Maynooth as a thesis for the doctorate. It proves, as the author 
states in his general summary at the close, that “ Christianity is 
de facto and de jure a visible organic unit. And as such is the 
Body of Christ. Baptism incorporates us in an Organism which 
is at once visible and invisible. As invisible, its animating principle 
is grace—the life of the Spirit. As visible, it is an external society, 
having as unifying principle the central ecclesiastical government 
established by Christ. To divide the Church—whatever be the 
form of its government—is to divide the Body of Christ. Schism 
is never lawful.” 
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The volume is a scholarly, well-defined and detailed discussion 
of the nature of the Catholic Church as set forth in the teaching 
of the New Testament, the Apostolic Fathers, St. Justin, St. Ire- 
neus, St. Cyprian, and St. Augustine. The author ably refutes the 
rationalistic theories of Sohm and Harnack, who maintain that 
primitive Christianity was either a charismatic anarchy which 
gradually developed into a stable hierarchy, or that the historical 
Church was organic de facto and not de jure. Against Gore, Dale, 
and Lindsay he shows the falsity of the Anglican, Congregation- 
alist and Presbyterian principles of church unity. He criticizes 
Father Tanquerey for his non-committal attitude on the entire ques- 
tion of church membership, finds fault with modern theologians for 
their illogical use of the distinction between the body and soul of 
the Church, and disagrees with Suarez, who declares that heretics 
are subject to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, although they are not 
members of the Church. 


MEDIZAVAL EUROPE. By H. W. C. Davis, M.A., Fellow and 

Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. 50 cents. 

This handbook is No. 13 in the series entitled The Home 
University Library of modern knowledge. Of modest size, yet 
covering a great span of history, the treatment of events is neces- 
sarily brief. It stretches from the fall of the Roman empire to the 
rise of the free towns of Europe, and stops at the discovery of 
America. But few if any matters of importance have failed to 
be set down in proper perspective. In two chapters, “The Papacy 
before Gregory VII.” and “ The Hildebrandine Church,” there are 
many appreciations that would be challenged by Catholic historians. 
Yet there is no indication of intentional unfairness or strong preju- 
dice. And the following passage compensates for some insuff- 
ciently founded criticisms: 


If the Church as a scheme of government was a doubtful 
blessing to those who gave her their allegiance, the Church 
as a home of spiritual life was invested with a grandeur and a 
charm which were and are apparent, even to spectators standing 
at the outer verge of her domain. We may compare the 
Middle Ages to an Alpine range, on the lower slopes of which 
the explorer finds himself entangled in the mire and undergrowth 
of pathless thickets oppressed by a still and stifling atmosphere, 
shut off from any view of the sky above or the pleasant plains 
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beneath. Ascending through this ignoble wilderness, he comes 
to free and windswept pastures, to the white solitude of virgin 
snowfields, to brooding glens and soaring peaks robed in the 
light or darkness which he is as little able to define or resist. 
eer On such heights of moral exaltation the medizval mys- 
tics built their tabernacle and sang their Benedicite, calling all 
nature to bear witness with them that God in His heaven was 
very near, and all well with a universe which existed only to 
fulfill His word. It was a noble optimism and those who em- 
braced it are the truest poets of the Middle Ages, none the 
less poets because they expressed their high imaginings in life 
instead of language. 


Though, as has been already remarked, the history is brief, it 
will serve as a valuable compendium to the student; as it traces 
clearly the connection between successive phases, epochs and insti- 
tutions of the period; and it will prove instructive to the reader 
who has neither time nor inclination to study works which present 
the field on a larger scale. 


THE STORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rev. George 
Stebbing, C.SS.R. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.80 net. 


Father Stebbing tells us in his preface that this volume “ is 
an attempt to give within a limited compass the main outlines of 
the events which make up the story of ‘the Catholic Church.” 

While the author does not claim to have written a work of 
original research, he has succeeded in the most difficult task of 
writing a detailed summary of Church history in less than seven 
hundred pages. Most of the manuals of Church history: that we 
possess—in German, French or English—have been written for 
the ecclesiastical student, and are too diffuse and too technical for 
the average layman to read or consult with profit. 

The volume before us is the result of much thought and labor. 
Though the author disclaims any intention of writing a contro- 
versial manual, the objective story he sets forth in excellent per- 
spective—the history of the Catholic Church—is in itself the best 
proof of Her divine mission. 


MYSTERIES OF THE MASS IN REASONED PRAYERS. By 
Father W. Roche, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 50 cents net. 

The title of Father Roche’s book by no means does justice to 


the contents, for the volume is really one of the most practical 
VOL, ciI.—8 
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aids to devotion which exist in print. The author has brought into 
order and brief compass the master thoughts expressed in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and has grouped them in a series of prayers 
that lend themselves wonderfully well to a sympathetic following 
of the liturgy. The prayers are for the most part only interpre- 
tations of the words of the Missal; and they bring out the richness 
of the Church’s message in a way that will surely be of help to 
the devout soul. Although not written in metre, they are printed 
in broken lines, a device which will remind and assist the reader 
to go slowly and meditatively. In the large array of volumes which 
have been published with a view to assist devotion at the Holy 
Sacrifice, this little book takes a unique place. It is the fruit of an 
original inspiration, cultivated with great care. Those who learn 
to use it will be well repaid. 


ONE YEAR WITH GOD. By Rev. Michael V. McDonough. Bos- 
ton: The Angel Guardian Press. $2.00. 

Father McDonough has written an excellent series of ser- 
mons and meditations on the Sunday Gospels and the various feasts 
of the liturgical year. They are devout, practical, common-sense 
talks to the men and women of to-day. The spirit that prompted 
the writer may be seen in his opening words: “The author aims 
at extreme simplicity, not hoping to attain so sublime a mark, yet 
trusting that even his vain endeavor may strike nearer than any 
lower aim would.” 

The book is sold for the benefit of the Poor Clares of Boston. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By Rev. Peter Finlay, S.J. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00 net. 

These lectures on the foundation and constitution of the 
Catholic Church were delivered in the Dublin College of the 
National University of Ireland. .They popularize in a clear and 
convincing manner the classical argument of the textbooks on 
the claims of the Church to be the kingdom of God founded by the 
Saviour. The author first proves the authenticity and genuineness 
of the New Testament, and then from its pages deduces the Divinity 
of Christ, the unity and perpetuity of the Church, its infallible 
teaching authority, the authority of the Pope and the bishops. 
It is a book to put in the hands not only of the educated Catholic 
layman, but of the non-Catholic who is anxious to study Catholic 


claims. 
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THE ETHIOPIC LITURGY. By Rev. Samuel A. Mercer, Ph.D. 
Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co. $1.50. 


The aim of these lectures delivered a year ago at the Western 
Theological Seminary in Chicago is to discuss the sources, develop- 
ment and present form of the Ethiopic liturgy, and to compare 
it from stage to stage with its sister liturgies and with other re- 
lated rites. The chief originality of the present work is the author’s 
translation into a modern language for the first time of the Ethiopic 
liturgy used to-day in the churches of Abyssinia. The author has 
carefully examined scores of manuscripts in all the museums and 
libraries of Europe, with the exception of those in France which 
on account of the war were inaccessible. 

None of the manuscripts examined gave the present form of 
the Ethiopic liturgy, so Dr. Mercer wrote to the British Charge 
d’Affaires at Addis Abbeba for a manuscript copy of the form now 
in use. This is the basis of the present study. 

We recommend this volume highly to all theological students, 
who will soon discover that Dr. Mercer has performed his task 
in a thorough and scholarly manner, and brought to their attention 
a great deal of material not hitherto published. The volume con- 
cludes with a facsimile of the text, a good index, and a number of 
scholarly notes of great interest to the Orientalist. 


COMPENDIUM THEOLOGIZ MORALIS. By Aloysius Sabetti, 

S.J. Edited by A. T. Barrett, S.J. New York: Fr. Pustet 

& Co. $3.50 net. 

There is little need for us to recommend the well-known moral 
theology of Father Gury, which Father Sabetti of Woodstock 
adapted for the use of American seminarians. This twenty-first 
edition has been revised and brought up to date by Father Barrett, 
who has paid special attention to the legislation of late years on 
marriage, the Sacred Congregations, and the recitation of the 
Divine Office. The publishers are to be congratulated on the new 
make-up of this valuable work, which will be well received by the 
clergy of the United States. 


A STUDY IN SOCIALISM. By Benedict Elder. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $1.00 net. 
Mr. Elder tells us that this volume is the first: of a contem- 
plated series which will treat of modern social evils and their cor- 
rection. He divides his treatise into three parts: the principles 
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of Socialism—economic, philosophic, religious, moral, political and 
social; the history of Socialism—the idea, the sentiment and the 
movement; and the aims of Socialism—as a thought movement, 
a political movement, and an economic movement. 

While the student will find little in this volume which he has- 
not read before in the pages of Catholic authors, the man in the 
street will find it an excellent book to consult for arguments where- 
with to meet the Socialist propagandist of the day. 


OTHELLO: AN HISTORICAL AND COMPARATIVE STUDY. 
y Elmer E. Stoll, Ph.D. Minneapolis: Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 50 cents. 

Dr. Stoll, Professor of English at the University of Minnesota, 
has just published an historical and comparative study of the 
tragedy of Othello. Most of this interesting treatise is written to 
prove that whereas Shakespeare has imaginative sympathy, “ he 
employs it by fits and starts, often neglecting motivation and analy- 
RO tae As a whole, the psychology of Othello is false, or might 
be said to be non-existent, just as it is non-existent in the whole 
convention of Iago’s impenetrable hypocrisy and his bamboozling of 
all the cleverest people in the play.” 

All the critics have tried to explain the extraordinary quick- 
ness with which Othello’s faith in Desdemona yields to Iago’s 
insinuations. Professor Stoll sets aside the theories of Rose, Ral- 
eigh, Brooks, Schlegel and others, and declares that it is a mistake 
to try to find every perfection in Shakespeare. Why not admit at 
once that his psychology was unreal, and that, as Goethe says, 
Shakespeare was only concerned with the effect of the moment? 
Writing of the Elizabethans generally, our author states: “ Dra- 
matic art had not yet heard so clear a call as it has since, to approxi- 
mate to the modesty of nature.” The plot which develops aus- 
terely out of the characters, without conspiracy or deliberate con- 
triving, whether of the characters or of the presiding poet, would 
have seemed, even had Elizabethans known such a plot, a tame, 
unexpeditious affair. It would not have permitted them to tell 
out the story on the stage, as was their wont and delight, from 
beginning to end. 


FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AND MARRIAGE. By Edward Howard 
Griggs. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 50 cents net. 
In speaking of the laws of friendship, Mr. Griggs rightly 
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emphasizes the likeness of personality, community of experience, 
loyalty and independence of personality; but when he speaks of 
marriage, we find him falsely declaring that the Catholic prohibi- 
tion of divorce is an old superstition, inadequate to meet the needs 
of life to-day. With many a modern he maintains that society 
must not force two people to remain together, “ under a galling 
and moral bond,” once love parts them. Marriage is altogether a 
private matter, and “all ecclesiastical propaganda and interference 
with marriage and divorce is deplorable.’”’ We are not astonished, 
therefore, to find this pagan philosopher advocating a legislation, 
“which will stop the reproduction of those who, physically and 
morally, are hopelessly diseased.” 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLE. By Horace Holley. New York: 

Laurence J. Gomme. 75 cents net. 

What does our vague and wordy philosopher mean by the 
social principle? He answers us himself: ‘“‘ The fact that society 
is composed of recurrent types, a man of action, the executive, the 
artist, the philosopher, the mystic and the prophet—and that each 
type has a function which combines individual freedom and happi- 
ness with increased social control.” With amusing cocksureness, 
he tells us “that the Christian era has come to its appointed end. 
Protestantism has proved a failure because the Protestant ’’ sows his 
seed in a garden so confined as to exclude the sun; Catholicism 
is a failure because “the Catholic sows his seed in the unfertile 
winter of the world!” Will anyone dare defend Christianity 
against this prophet of the new religion? He answers again: “ Ar- 
gument is the first thing I have learned to put aside.” We be- 
lieve him. 


NOTES ON RELIGION. By John Jay Chapman. New York: 

Laurence J. Gomme. 75 cents net. 

A better title for this book would have been: Evidences of my 
Ignorance about Religion, especially Catholicism. The author tells - 
us on one page that he is not defaming the Catholic Church, but 
we think he does not know the meaning of the word defame. For 
example he tells us that the Catholic Church “ is hostile to education, 
the individual and science; that it always uses methods which a 
little shock the world’s conscience; that its piety is nothing but 
emotionalism and sensationalism; its Mass a short-cut to an it- 
rational religious experience; its monasticism a shallow conceit; 
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its bishops arrogant and insolent; its whole system one social 
tyranny.” As usual the Jesuits incur the displeasure of this anti- 
Catholic bigot. He says of them: “Loyola’s invention is un- 
doubtedly the most evil thought in history; to kill the individual 
soul was his aim; the Jesuits have made the condoning of sin 
as an engine of government a regular science; to help the Church 
they call good evil, and evil good; they are remarkable chiefly for 
the desire of domination and of money and for vulgarity of aim.” 

We are not astonished, therefore, to find this arrogant 
author talking about “a Christ without theology,” and urging 
a father to teach his child religion by “ committing the babe to the 
influence of Apollo and asking the moon to reveal God unto him.” 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. By Theo- 
dore de Laguna, Professor of Philosophy in Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


As the author announces, this work, intended as a textbook 
on the subject, treats the science of ethics with as little reference 
as possible to metaphysics; though he does recognize that the topic 
of the freedom of the will cannot be passed over in silence. It 
consists of three parts: Part I. exposes, with some current criticism, 
the scope of ethical science; the facts which it has to deal with and 
explain; and a survey of various standards of conduct which have 
been proposed by moralists, or accepted in practice by men. Part II. 
reviews what the author calls the classical schools. The first four 
chapters treat of Greek philosophy; after which we are introduced 
to “ Modern Ethics,” beginning with Hobbes, who is followed by 
the eighteenth century English moralists, the German schools, and, 
finally the later Utilitarians and Hedonists. Part III. is taken 
up with the evolutionary theory of moral values. For a writer who 
follows the historical path, it is a long stride from the Stoics to 
Hobbes. The author’s apology to the omitted centuries is that al- 
though much may be learned from them, yet “in the modern de- 
velopment of the science, and especially in the controversies of the 
great English schools, we shall find ample material for our in- 
struction.” 

As we read the author’s discussions upon freedom, motive, act 
of the will, the relation between the internal act and its internal 
action, our responsibility for results which we foresee and will, our 
responsibility for effects which we do not foresee, the measure in 
which responsibility is to be assigned respectively to character 
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and to free choice, and several other cognate topics, we cannot help 
forming the opinion that if the author had given some attention 
to the ethics of St. Thomas, even though he should not have agreed 
with the scholastic views in every case, he would have acquired a 
good deal of information that would have assisted him in handling 
with greater precision and more decision many of his topics. Part 
III. is entitled “The Evolution of Moral Standards.” In it the 
author exposes the system which has his own preference. It may 
be as a whole ranked among the types which make morality con- 
ditioned on experience. “ The virtues owe their whole content to 
men’s experience of duty and self-sacrifice.” Nevertheless the 
writer seems to admit that there is a given functional moral element 
in human nature which adjusting itself to the shifting and changing 
environment in the conditions of life, gives rise to variations in 
codes, and to progress in moral ideals. If this element had received 
its full value in his analysis he would have come closer to the 
schools of ethics which fix the basis of morality, of the norm of 
right and wrong in the rational demands of human nature itself— 
demands that are satisfied by adjustments which over a large area 
of human life vary not because human nature essentially changes, 
but because the conditions of life change. 

As it contains much solid criticism on many of the theories 
examined, the book will be of service to students who have at hand 
the correctives for these elements in it with which Catholic philoso- 


phy does not agree. 
i 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. By William Cunningham, 

D.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

These lectures were delivered two years ago at Harvard Uni- 
versity. They aim to set forth historically the manner in which 
different bodies of Christians have brought Christianity to bear 
upon political life. Like many English Protestants the author gives 
way to bitterness and prejudice, whenever he mentions the 
Catholic Church or the Papal claims. He speaks of the Popes 
maintaining their power by the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day; he loves to dilate upon the false claims of “a secularized 
church” (Catholicism) to exercise spiritual power over the civil 
authority; and tells us that the Kulturkampf resulted in the 
“lowering the respect for civil authority, and diminishing the 
sentiment of loyalty.” Patronizingly the author further declares 
the Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. “ exceedingly interesting and 
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excellent ethically, but their social doctrine is unconvincing and 
uninspiring ;”’ and seems to regard the Catholic Church with sus- 
picion because he “ believes that Catholics have a sense of duty 
to look primarily at the possibility of fostering the Roman Church, 
and only secondarily at the good of the community as a whole.” 


BIBLE STORIES AND POEMS. Edited by Wilbur F. Crafts, 
Ph.D. Washington, D. C.: The Illustrated Bible Selections 
Commission. $1.00. 

This book is intended as an introduction to the Bible for col- 
lege students and high school pupils. The editor in his introduc- 
tion speaks of the ludicrous ignorance that is shown to-day wher- 
ever college Freshmen are examined on the Bible as a test of their 
preparation to study literature, law, art and ethics. When college 
men name “ AZsop”’ as the brother of Jacob, inform us that “ the 
head of John the Baptist was brought to Heroditus on a charger ” 
and describe “ Apollos ” as a heathen deity, it is high time to write 
textbooks that will bring to their minds the chief passages and 
facts of Bible history. 


THE LIFE OF CERVANTES. By Robinson Smith. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 


To Cervantes’ admirers and enthusiasts, this Life will prove a 
mine of interest and pleasure. The author, who has previously 
translated Don Quixote, devotes himself to the most minute and 
loving study of what he deems one of the glories of Cervantes, 
namely, the marvelous skill and art with which he deftly interwines 
his conceits—the absurdities of those whom he ridicules with his 
own narrative. But the book must be read in order to follow out 
this interesting and fascinating parallel. 


JOURNEYS WITH JERRY THE JARVEY. By Alexis Roche. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Every traveler in Ireland knows the proverbial wit and humor 
of the average Irish jarvey. Mr. Roche’s “ Jerry” is the Irish 
jarvey at his best. In this entertaining volume Jerry tells us many 
an interesting story of funerals, wakes, weddings, ghosts, horse- 
races, society life and modern Irish politics, interspersed with 
shrewd bits of wisdom and droll comment. The book is well writ- 
ten, though at times the humor is a bit broad. The reader will 
not find a dull line from the first page to the last. 
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WHAT NIETZSCHE TAUGHT. By Willard Huntington Wright. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. $2.00 net. 


Since the beginning of the war, in the innumerable discussions, 
charges, apologies, explanations, defences, and general polemics 
that have appeared around the term Kultur, its origin, ethos and 
value, no name has been more frequently invoked by defenders and 
assailants than that of Nietzsche, the philosopher of the Superman, 
who wrote of himself: ‘“ I am writing for a race of men which does 
not yet exist;” for “the lords of the earth.” In consequence, one 
hears frequently the question: ‘ What was Nietzsche’s philosophy? 
What did he write?” His works are many; and owing to his 
aphoristic style, they are not easy reading. It is frequently diffi- 
cult to reach his exact thought, and still more difficult to follow the 
sequence of his ideas. To anybody desirous of gaining a knowl- 
edge of the philosopher’s teachings, the author of this work is a 
benefactor. Thoroughly versed in his Nietzsche, he has produced 
an excellent survey of the doctrine, as it is exposed in the writings 
which he expounds synthetically and sympathetically; through the 
medium of abundant verbal quotation, and, where he does not 
present the master’s own words, concise summary. He is interested 
in showing that contrary to the opinion of some critics, Nietzsche 
is not merely a destroyer, he is also constructive. The destructive 
philosopher sets himself the task of sweeping away all traditional 
morality, all prepossessions as to the existence of free-will, of any 
distinction between right and wrong, all religion, especially Chris- 
tianity, which works against the higher development of the indi- 
vidual, and being a religion of weakness, fails to meet the require- 
ments of the modern man. The following passage is a brief state- 
ment of a view which finds repeated expression everywhere in the 
philosophy : : 

Experience teaches us that, in every case in which a man 
has elevated himself above his fellows, every high degree of 
power always involves a corresponding degree of freedom 
from good and evil as also from “ true and false,” and cannot 
take into account what goodness dictates...... What is Chris- 
tian “ virtue” and “love of men” if not precisely this mutual 
assistance with a view to survival, this solidarity of the weak, 
this thwarting of selection?...... He who does not consider 
this attitude of mind as immoral, as a crime against life, him- 
self belongs to the sickly crowd and also shares their instincts. 


The ideal of Nietzsche’s constructive philosophy is the Super- 
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man, entirely liberated from all moral bonds, finding his satisfaction 
in the possession and exercise of power; endowed with resolute 
faith in himself, the power of affirmation, initiative and pride: 
“The revolution, confusion and distress of whole peoples is, in 
my opinion, of less importance than the misfortunes which attend 
great individuals in their development. We must not allow our- 
selves to be deceived; the many misfortunes of these small folk 
do not together constitute a sum-total, except in the feelings of 
mighty men.” Briefly, the philosophy of Nietzsche may be sum- 
marized in saying that it is the direct contradiction of the Gospel; 
a statement with which the author of this work would surely agree, 
since he calls his master “ the most effective critic who ever waged 
war against Christianity.” 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTH- 
IANS. By Rev. Alfred Plummer, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

Catholics will read with interest this critical and exegetical 
commentary on the Second Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians 
which forms part of the International Critical Commentary, written 
by Protestant scholars of Great Britain and the United States. 
An introduction of sixty pages treats of the authenticity of the 
Epistle, its occasion and problems, its place, date and contents, its 
integrity, its characteristics, style and language, its text, and its 
commentaries. 

The chief interest of this letter, as the author points out, is a 
personal one, namely, the vindication of the Apostle’s authority and 
character. For that reason there is but little discussion of contro- 
versial points in Dr. Plummer’s commentary. 

We do not agree with our author’s statement that the sinner 
mentioned in 2 Cor. ii. 5-10 and vii. 12 is different from the sinner 
mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 1. The author’s exegesis is most likely 
prompted by his denial of the doctrine of indulgences, for we find 
him quoting that bitter non-Catholic, Mr. H. C. Lea, who declares 
the ordinary Catholic exegesis on these texts dishonest. Again 
we fail to see any contradiction between 1 Cor. xv. and 2 Cor. v., 
although our author declares that in the first instance St. Paul 
thought that the spiritual body was received at the resurrection, 
and in the second that it was received at death. Catholics, of 
course, cannot admit that St. Paul “ does not stop to think whether 
what he says in one passage is logically coherent with what he 
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may have said elsewhere.” Nor can they admit that he had “no 
clearly defined theory respecting the Resurrection, the Parousia, 
and the Judgment.” 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. By Charles Henry Rob- 
inson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Dr. Robinson is the editorial secretary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The volume forms 
part of the International Theological Library, and is written as a 
textbook to encourage and facilitate the study of foreign missions. 
Its title is misleading, for in reality it is an unfair panegyric of 
Protestant missions, which utterly fails to mention the meagre 
results attained in view of the great financial outlay. Or as the 
Protestant organ, The Living Church, lately expressed it, when 
speaking of this Protestant missionary work, “the appalling dis- 
crepancy between lavish expenditure and paucity of results in Latin 
American missions.” No one, therefore, can accept at their face 
value the statistics published by unscrupulous and high-priced mis- 
sionaries. One’s righteous anger is aroused when reading the 
groundless accusations made in this book against the missions and 
missionaries of California who, in their seventy-five years of unself- 
ish labor and untold sacrifice, achieved results which have affected 
all subsequent history. 


THE INVASION OF AMERICA. By Julius W. Muller. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

This story about the invasion of America and the capture of 
New England, New York and New Jersey is written to further the 
policy of preparedness, which is now being discussed all over the 
United States in view of the Great War in Europe. Its imaginary 
happenings are based upon what might occur in view of the coun- 
try’s failure to train its militia, properly equip its army and navy, and 
lay up a sufficient supply of arms and ammunition to meet a foreign 
foe. The book is valuable from the fact that it calls attention to 
the utter folly of the pacifists, who confound preparedness with 
jingoism. The book is well written and well illustrated. 


GERMANY EMBATTLED. By Oswald Garrison Villard. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 


While supposedly written from a neutral point of view, this 
book is essentially an attack on German militarism and Govern- 
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mental autocracy. For the first few pages one does not perceive 
clearly whither the trend of thought is leading, but this uncertainty 
fades away before the end of the first chapter. At best it is a 
mediocre production, one of the many war books piling up around 
us these days. Parts are interesting: for instance, the chapters on 
“The Two Germanies” and “The Kaiser and the War.” But 
there is a strong Socialist ring about the chapter on “ Imperialism 
and the German Parties,” and a certain amount of anti-Catholic 
prejudice. All in all it is not a striking production, which a book 
on this subject must be to-day if it is to be singled out from the 
mass of its rivals. 


THE HOUSE ON HENRY STREET. By Lillian D. Wald. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00 net. 


This book, largely a reprint of matter already published in 
The Atlantic Monthly, is well calculated to arouse and sustain 
interest in the work of bettering the conditions of young lives. The 
author gives easily and gracefully an account of the beginnings 
and growth of the movement, by what measures it was established, 
and what have been its results. Statistics and dry details are 
sparsely used: emphasis is given by descriptions of the people 
among whom and for whom the work has been carried on. Miss 
Wald maintains the work has advanced so far as to demand new 
terms for the full expression of its many-sided activities. 

The book is well and sympathetically written. It is of an 
attractive appearance, with many illustrations and decorations in 
drawing. 


WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN? By John Walker Powell. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 
Part of the author’s answer to his own question is a state- 
ment that “no man...... is entitled to be called a Christian who 
does not offer to Jesus Christ the most heartfelt loyalty ;” and again, 


. he says: “ He is the unfailing fountain of spiritual power.” Un- 


fortunately he does not clearly insist upon belief in the Divinity of 
Christ as essential to the title of Christian, but he declares the neces- 
sity of a conscious adherence to the teaching of Our Lord more 
close and constant than would be likely to be practised by any except 
a believer in Him as our Divine Saviour. 

It is a thoughtful book, within the limitations of thought 
that is non-Catholic; and it is definitely spiritual-minded. Mr. 
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Powell expresses himself clearly and well, and in the chapter headed 
“The Christian and War,” his penetrating good sense refutes the 
extravagances uttered by the advocates of peace at any cost. 


PHONETIC METHOD OF HEARING CONFESSIONS OF THE 
SLAVIC PEOPLES IN CASES OF EMERGENCY. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 20 cents net. 
This valuable little volume will by easy method quickly enable 

a priest unacquainted with the Slavic tongues, to hear confessions 

in Polish, Bohemian, Slovac, Slovenian, Croatian, Russian, Lithu- 

anian, Bulgarian, and Hungarian. 


A SYNOPSIS OF DEVAS’ POLITICAL ECONOMY. Edited by 

Rev. C. D. Hugo, O.P. London: R. & T. Washbourne. 

20 cents. 

Father Hugo of the English Dominican Province has just 
published a clear and detailed synopsis of Mr. Devas’ well-known 
Political Economy, which will be most helpful to students preparing 
for an examination in this difficult study. 


FITS AND STARTS. By Rev. T. A. Fitzgerald, O.F.M. St. 

Louis: B. Herder. $1.00 net. 

These stories are rather uneven both in style and interest. Some 
ask too much of the imagination and others are full of true Irish 
humor and pathos. The author has often a good story to tell; 
sometimes he tells it admirably. 


MARY. By Louise M. Stacpoole Kenny. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

75 cents net. 

The tone of this story for girls is most earnest and devout, 
but its difficult theme—that of a father’s unnatural dislike of his 
child—is treated in a forced and artificial manner. The characters, 
therefore, fail in effective appeal, for the reader can hardly imagine 
them to be real. In theme and style the book does not reach the 
standard of this author’s previous work. 


BURKESES AMY. By Julia M. Lippmann. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 

Amy, the spoiled pet of a doting millionaire grandfather, 
gives up the prospect of a trip to Europe with him to devote her 
life to social work with her father. Selfish, lazy and heartless, she 
develops by contact with the poor of an East-side tenement district 
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into a strong, self-reliant and energetic young woman. Of course 
her hero of the slums turns out to be a nobleman’s son in disguise, 
and he and the heroine marry and are happy ever afterwards. It 
is a good clean story by the well-known author of the “ Martha” 
books. 


AMERICA AND THE NEW WORLD STATE. By Norman 
Angell. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 
This book is a plea for an organized society of nations which 


will make war impossible, and a call upon the United States to 


play the leader in this New World State. Mr. Angell argues that 
whereas we, as a nation, have a very real dependence, moral, intel- 
lectual and economic, upon the nations of Europe, we are detached 
by our position and history from the traditions and quarrels which 
have brought about the present European war. He hopes that 
when the settlement comes, the old ideal of a nation imposing its 
will by force will be done away with forever, and a better state of 
things be brought about, in which public right shall replace the rule 
of force, and the peaceful development of civilization be exempt 
from the burden of armanent, competition and the dislocation caused 
by war. 


MICHAEL FREEBERN GAVIN. A Biography. Edited by His 
Son. Cambridge, Mass.: Privately printed at the Riverside 
Press. 

This well-written volume tells in simple but eloquent language 
the story of Dr. Gavin’s life. A rather uneventful life, the casual 
reader might remark, and hardly worthy of a special biography. 
But the life of a man so thoroughly good cannot fail to be an 
inspiration to the Catholic layman of the present generation. It 
reveals to us a true, courteous, genial, sincere and deeply religious 
man—esteemed highly by his confréres, loved by his friends and 
kinsfolk, and honored by the public he served so well. His many 
friends in Boston will be pleased to read this earnest and loving 
tribute to his memory. 


BETWEEN THE LINES. By Boyd Cable. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Mr. Cable’s volume describes most vividly and graphically the 
horrors of trench warfare on the Western front during the present 
European War. We can well believe him when he tells us that 
these stirring tales were all written “ within sound of the German 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The America Press sends us four pamphlets of the Catholic Mind: Catholics 
and Frank Statement, a reprint from the Bombay Examiner on the writing 
of history by Father Hull, S.J., and a brief sketch of John Huss by Father 
Murphy, S.J.; The Church and Civilization, by Father Hull, S.J.; Faith and 
Reason, by Father Finlay, S.J.; and the Ethics of Journalism, by Mr. Thomas 
F, Woodlock. 

The Australian Catholic Truth Society of Melbourne, Australia, has just 
published the Drink Evil in Australia, by Very Rev. W. J. Lockington, S.J.; 
Will They Never Come? a plea for conversions by Constance Clyde and three 
short stories—Noél, by Christian Reid; A Boys Prayer, by T. Lloyd; and 
A Little Child Shall Lead Them, by Josie Moy. 

The Catholic Truth Society of Dublin has just issued an excellent life 
of Monsignor Eugene de Mazenod, the founder of the Congregation of the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate. 

The World Peace Foundation sends us a pamphlet on Preparedness, by 
Charles H. Levermore. The writer neither advises disarmament nor favors 
a frenzied haste to arms, believing that the former policy is still impracticable, 
and the latter unnecessary and irrational. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has~ published a booklet styled The Colorado 
Industrial Plan. It contains a copy of the plan of employees’ representation, 
and the agreement between the company and its employees, adopted at the 
coal and iron mines of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. To bring out the 
scope of the plan more fully, the writer includes an article on Labor and 
Capital-Partners, a reprint from the Atlantic Monthly, January, 1916. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Bloud et Gay of Paris continue to publish their interesting series of 
Pages Actuelles. We have just received Heroic Servia, by Henry Lorin, Pro- 
fessor of Literature at Bordeaux; The Soldier of 1914, a glowing tribute to 
the bravery of the French army by René Doumic; a sketch of King Albert 
of Belgium, by Pierre Nothomb; a brief life of General Maunoury, by an 
anonymous writer; and three biographies of General Joffre, General Pau and 
General Galliéni, by G. Blanchon. 

Justina Leavitt Wilson sends us a brochure on Woman’s Suffrage. It con- 
tains a brief bibliography of the most important books on the subject, a chapter 
on the progress of the movement, and suggestions to the suffragist who wishes 
to prepare campaign speeches. 

P. S. King & Son, of London, has just published a booklet of a hundred 
pages by Margaret Fletcher on Christian Feminism. It forms one of the 
series of manuals edited by the Catholic Social Guild of England. Its various 
chapters discuss the Catholic teaching on celibacy, marriage, liberty, and the 
Church’s attitude toward women; law and its limitations; laws affecting the 
personal and private lives of women; woman in industrial legislation, and 
internationalized feminism. 

The writer concludes: “Christian feminism seeks to build upon Christian 
principles, and to discover for women a wider scope for the development and 
exercise of their powers in conformity with these, and thus to procure for 
them a greater share of justice and social life. Revolutionary feminism is 
seeking to make a new path, and is convinced that whatever seems to obstruct 
complete self-realization for the individual is condemned, whether it be re- 
vealed religion or traditional morality.” 














Recent Events. 


The Editor of THE CATHOLIC Wor LD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


The offensive in the West for which the 
Progress of the War. Allies were preparing, has been anticipated 

by the Germans making their attack on Ver- 
dun, which has been unsuccessfully carried on for so long a time. 
During January and February at several points along the four- 
hundred mile line efforts in considerable force had been made to 
feel the strength of both British and French. Possibly Verdun may 
have been chosen as the place most likely to give way. The French 
lines round the fortress formed a great salient, or projection, so 
that the Germans could attack on three sides. If they could have 
driven in the base of the salient, they would have effected what 
they tried so often in the Russian campaign last year. Then 
Verdun lies near the frontier, and is only forty miles from 
Metz. Its close connection with the German railways and military 
depots, make it easy both to bring up forces for attack, and to 
withdraw them in case of defeat. Dynastic motives may have had 
some influence. 

The Allies cannot help being gratified that the Germans have 
themselves undertaken offensive operations, as these are much more 
costly than defensive. That the enemy should fling themselves upon 
lines which the Allies believe to have been made impregnable is a 
pleasing development of the method of attrition which General Joffre 
has adopted for so long. The truth is Germany cannot wait. She 
has reached, if she has not already passed, the limits of her strength, 
while the Allies are still far from having developed all their reserves. 
Every student of the war whose opinion carries weight, is agreed 
that Germany cannot keep her armies in the field up to the present 
strength beyond this year. The Allies,on the other hand, have practi- 
cally inexhaustible resources. Hence the Germans being at the top of 
their strength feel that now is the time for the decisive conflict. 
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The internal situation in Germany furnishes a new motive. Ac- 
counts of privations and growing discontent increase day by day. 
To obtain subscriptions for the loan which is on the point of being 
issued, is another reason for the effort that is now being made. 
It is impossible to narrate in detail the course of the 
battle. At the time these lines are being written it seems certain 
that the German attempt has failed, so far, that is, as any- 
thing in war can be certain. Even Verdun’s fall would be but an 
episode, although a serious one. Lines upon lines of defence behind 
Verdun would remain still to be conquered. Its fall would 
be but a preliminary to an attempt to reach Paris probably from 
some other point. In view of the enormous losses which the Ger- 
mans have met with, such an attempt although possible seems 
unlikely. ; 
On the Eastern front the only change to be recorded is a 
slight advance of the Russians, by which they have secured a foot- 
hold on the Western bank of the Dniester. By the victories in 
Armenia and by their advance through Persia, the Russians have 
made a great change in the prospects of the war. The Turks are 
now upon the defensive, and there is now little likelihood of an at- 
tack upon Egypt. The Russians are now said to be within striking 
distance of Bagdad, and to be on the point of uniting with the 
British at Kut-el-Amara. To the north they are said to be well 
on the way to Trebizond. No attack has been made upon the Allied 
forces at Saloniki. The German “ Army of Egypt” is serving 
partly in France and partly on the borders of Rumania, a state 
which is said to be wavering, and on the point of joining the Allies. 
So far from being attacked at Saloniki there is talk of an advance 
in order to cut the German communications with Constantinople and 
to win back the territory of Serbia. As Italy has at Avlona two 
hundred and fifty thousand men, while on the island of Corfu there 
are seventy-five thousand Serbians, these with the forces of France 
and Great Britain at. Saloniki would have little difficulty in ac- 
complishing such a task. In the meantime, however, Serbia and 
a large part of Albania, as well as the whole of Montenegro, are 
in the hands of Austria and the Bulgar-Germans. In the French 
Republic the Governments of Serbia and Montenegro have found a 
refuge. No change of importance has taken place in the line held 
by the Italians. Out of Cameroon the Germans have at last been 
driven, while in East Africa, where the forces are under the 
command of a Boer general, that operation is still in progress. 
VOL. CIII.—9Q 
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Portugal’s involvement in the war increases the list to thirteen, and 
has an important bearing on the supply of ships. 


The difficulty of learning with any approach 

Germany. to certainty the real state of things in Ger- 

many, does not grow less. This is not felt, 

of course, by those who place their faith in the official statements of 
the German Government, but so many have been the disappoint- 
ments of those who were once thus trustful that their number 
must now be very limited. Various and numerous indications show 
waning strength and confidence. The terms of peace of which 
there have been reports, all of which undoubtedly emanated from 
German sources, have been gradually becoming more and more 
lenient to the Allies, although even in the latest version the de- 
mands made on German behalf are preposterously exorbitant. 
Renouncing the occupation of Paris, Petrograd and London, as 
well as the huge indemnity to be paid by Great Britain, and her ex- 
clusion from the command of the sea, Germany in her latest 
mood is said to be willing to restore Belgium and the occupied 
districts of France, to divide the Balkans between Austria~Hun- 
gary, Greece and Bulgaria, to give to Poland a distinct position, 
whether within the German Empire or under the tutelage of 
Austria-Hungary is not yet determined, and to leave Russia 
intact with the exception of Courland. Great Britain is neither 
to gain nor to suffer loss, except that the German Colonies 
of which she has taken possession during the course of the war 
are to be restored. On the other hand, although the Allies are not 
boasting as they did at the beginning of the war about march- 
ing into Berlin, the terms upon which they are willing to make peace 
have neither increased nor diminished, except that Servia and Monte- 
negro are now included with Belgium among the small nations to 
whom their rights are to be restored. France demands the restora- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine; Russia will not make peace until the last 
German has been driven out of her borders; Italy’s boundaries must 
be extended to the districts of which Italians are the inhabitants. 
While Great Britain makes no claim to_ possessions on the continent, 
she will not give up to Germany any part of the many colonies which 
she has conquered. Still less will she yield in any degree the pos- 
session of the sea. On the contrary, if the war ends without the an- 
nihilation of the German navy, in such a sea battle as is now being 
talked about, demands may be enforced on Germany for the limi- 
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tation of the German navy, as this forms a part of that Prussian 
militarism which it is the chief and supreme object of the Allies to 
bring to so complete an end that it will be no cause of anxiety in 
the future. 

The fall of the mark is another thing that speaks louder than 
words about the unsatisfactory state of things inside the German 
Empire. Within the last few days the exchange on Germany in 
New York broke through seventy-two and one-fourth cents for 
four marks, a discount of some twenty-four per cent from the ninety- 
five and two-tenths cents at which German gold coin here exchanges 
for ours. In January the same low rate was reached—a thing which 
made the Berlin authorities in their alarm take extraordinary meas- 
ures to control the rate. The fact that notwithstanding these efforts 
the mark has again fallen to its previous lowest record, shows the 
estimate which the financial world places upon German capabilities to 
maintain its credit. Notwithstanding the vast sums which Great 
Britain has had to spend upon imports, she has been able to re- 
store to an almost normal level her own rate of exchange. The 
reason for the fall of the mark is that those best able to judge have 
lost confidence in the rehabilitation within a reasonable time of the 
German financial position. As the Germans profess a belief in their 
ability to carry on a war of exhaustion, this belief must be added 
to the long list of the German misconceptions which first led them 
into the conflict and has since made them continue it. The un- 
favorable judgment of financiers is based upon the fact that Ger- 
man currency has for a long time not been redeemable in gold, and 
the volume of paper money has been immensely increased. If 
German exchange is bought, what is bought is not the right to gold 
in Berlin or Hamburg, but only to paper currency which has an 
altogether uncertain value. Gold cannot be purchased in Berlin by 
any amount of paper currency, a thing which was always possible 
during our Civil War at a premium which could always be estimated. 
The German Government allows no such estimate to be made. 

The last speech of the German Minister of Finance announced 
a great change in the arrangements which were to be made for 
the rest of the war—a change so disappointing that it was doubtless 
the cause of the fall in the Bourse which followed immediately 
upon its delivery. The loans which, theretofore, had been issued 
owed their success in large degree to the promise that there would 
be no taxation, and that the main burden of the war would be 
thrown upon the foes of Germany. Dr. Helfferich found it neces- 
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sary to withdraw this promise, and so the present generation of 
Germans will be called upon to spend not merely blood, but treasure. 
Full details of the new taxation have not yet been announced; it is 
understood, however, that a tax will be levied upon war profits. 

From a German source it is learned that the loan debt of the 
Empire before the war amounted to five millards of marks ($1,250,- 
000,000). Before the end of the year the total war credits 
amounted to forty millards ($10,000,000,000). These credits repre- 
sent only the immediate cost of the war, and do not comprise the 
gigantic sums that will have to be found for pensions, for de- 
pendents of dead soldiers and invalids, and for replacing of army 
materials (if the terms of peace allow this to be done) and other 
such needs. The mere payment of the interest on the forty millards 
at five per cent without the obviously requisite amortization will 
entail a yearly expenditure of $500,000,000. The increase of ex- 
penditure in individual States and districts must be added to that 
of the Empire as a whole. This shows how deceptive was the 
statement of the Minister of Finance that the last year had ended 
with a surplus; and that he hoped the current year would end with 
a balance of revenue and expenditure. This was, indeed, accom- 
plished, but by the simple procedure of withdrawing the war ex- 
penditure on the army and navy from the Budget, and meeting it 
by the war loans. In fact even the interest on the war loans has 
been met not out of the ordinary revenue, but from the proceeds 
of the loans themselves. 

The visits of neutral observers afford yet another means 
of discovering the realities behind the scenes—means, too, which 
while they do not compel belief, still deserve attention. 
A Swede who passed a month in Germany and Austria to- 
wards the end of last year, found that the war had caused 
very little change in the appearance of Berlin, and in fact of any 
of the large towns. Only as a result of minute inquiry, and that in 
the smaller towns and villages, could the change which has in reality 
taken place be ascertained. These inquiries resulted in the convic- 
tion that while there was no justification for the extreme views as 
to shortages and sufferings which were held in France and England 
about the state of things in Germany, there were many inconveniences 
which might easily become grave difficulties, and which no other 


people than the Germans, accustomed to a submissive life, would’ 


suffer: The following is a specimen of the life of submission under 
which sixty millions of Germans are now living. On two days in 
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each week no fat substances of any kind, no butter or salad oil can 
be sold in shops or served in restaurants. On two other days no 
meats can be sold. Wednesdays and Fridays are meatless days; 
Tuesdays and Thursdays are fatless days. Each household is pro- 
vided by the police with weekly bread tickets. These are a few 
of the many instances of the effects of the war which are being 
felt by the Germans—effects which would produce revolution in 
countries in the enjoyment of the freedom to which we are ac- 
customed, and which have in fact caused an open agitation in al- 
most every German town, although means of suppression have been 
found. To these accounts of the privations from which the Germans 
are suffering, must be added what another relates about the 
dwindling of many industries. The textile industry is almost at 
a standstill. Hat-making and the boot and shoe trade have suffered 
for various reasons. A new sort of wooden shoe has taken the 
place in several localities of those made of leather. 

Since the day on which the Kaiser promised his soldiers that 
they would keep the Christmas Day of 1914 in their homes, many 
dates have been fixed in Germany for the end of the war. During 
the visit of the neutral to which reference has been made, “ two 
or three months more” was almost the invariable reply which he 
received to the question when the war would end. This expectation 
of a speedy termination doubtless contributes largely to the main- 
tenance of a firm front; but as each date has come and gone, it 
may be assumed that this confidence is not now so strong, and 
that the reports of growing discontent, owing to oft-repeated disap- 
pointments which from time to time appear, are not without that 
foundation which is denied to them by official statements. The 
perception, too, of the fact that no success on land can be decisive, 
is becoming more widespread. Even Count Reventlow recognizes 
that the British possession of sea-power nullifies, so long as it is 
maintained, all the successes which Germany has secured at such 
an enormous sacrifice. The efficiency of the British fleet is ren- 
dered all the greater by the geographical situation of Germany. 
She is surrounded by neutral States on the Baltic and the 
North Sea. These States possess great ports, which normally carry 
on an extensive trade of their own. The British problem in the effort 
to cut off German trade is complicated by the fear lest she should 
unduly interfere with the legitimate trade of Germany’s neighbors. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks the results achieved have been 
remarkable. The export trade with this country has diminished 
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by ninety-two per cent. Of the import trade into Germany it is im- 
possible to give exact statistics, nor does the British Foreign Office 
believe that it has been stopped or can be wholly stopped. In fact, 
a widespread belief exists in Ingland that the Foreign Office has 
been too tender in its treatment of the German import trade. A 
strong demand arose for a change of system, the substitution of 
the old-fashioned blockade for the Orders in Council, in virtue of 
which action is now being taken, Sir Edward Grey refused, in- 
deed, to accede to this demand, but promised a tightening up of the 
hitherto existing method—a promise which has been redeemed. 
In fact, a new minister has been appointed to be placed in sole 
charge of the effort which Great Britain is now making complete 
to isolate Germany from the world of commerce. 

Ifforts have been made by experts to form a more or less 
accurate estimate of Germany's resources in men of military age. 
The mobilizable total at the beginning of the war is placed at nine 
millions. Probably 3,500,000 have been lost, killed, badly wounded 
and sick, being an average loss of nearly 200,000 a month. There 
are approximately 3,000,000 on her two fronts, two-thirds of which 
are in the West. On her lines of communication, in garrisons, on 
the coast, and in the interior, some place 2,500,000, others no more 
than one million. Based on these estimates and on the supposition 
that the war preserves in the future its past character, at some date 
between May and October, Germany will find herself unable to 
maintain her effectives at the front with men of military age, and 
will, therefore, before that date, force a decision at one front or 
another. This estimate seems to have erred, if at all, on the side 
favorable to Germany. Germany has already attempted to force 
a decision at Verdun, and among the prisoners that have been taken 
by the French, the large number of ineffectives was most striking. 
This is not the first time that this has been noticed, and seems to 
indicate that the supply of men of military age is already being 
exhausted, and that the pick of the German population has been 
to a large extent destroyed. A neutral who has recently paid a visit 
to Miinster noted the enormous change which the corps of officers 
has undergone. ‘Very few of the professional officers are left; 
their places have been taken by civilians in uniform.” The reliance 
placed on mechanical aids strengthens this conclusion that less is 
being placed on the human element. 

That these notes may not be thought pessimistically exaggerated, 
a few extracts from a semi-official paper—the Cologne Gazette— 
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may be given: “ Never shall we be able to forget the seriousness of 
these times. The effects of the war will not be wiped out with the 
conclusion of peace. In all circumstances, as the Secretary of State 
for the Imperial Treasury said in the Reichstag, we shall have to 
bear a colossal burden of taxes after the war. It is useless to 
make guesses about the extent of the coming taxes...... A far 
higher percentage of our income [must be placed] at the disposal 
of the State in the shape of taxes and customs [amounting possibly 


to thirty per cent]...... in addition to these great sacrifices, smaller 
sacrifices are required, and the future as well as the present de- 
mands privations...... Let us not forget that many German women 


are to-day walking a road suffering, and that there is much need 
among the families of the lower middle classes which is not yet 
allayed in spite of all readiness to help...... [In spite of all diffi- 
culties] the German people as a whole will continue to hold out 
in this war for years to come.” 


The slight opposition offered by Italy to 

Italy. the overrunning by Austria first of Monte- 

negro and then of the Albanian Coast 

far on the way to Avlona, has caused something more than 
disappointment, and the fact that she is nominally still at peace 
with Germany, and has declined to declare war on the ally of 
Austria-Hungary, has made many doubt the whole-heartedness 
of her codperation with France and Great Britain. Possibly to 
remove these doubts the French Premier went upon a mission to 
Rome, accompanied by M. Bourgeois and members of the war 
staff. This visit was the first paid by any French Minister to 
Italy for twelve years, and has resulted in the renewal of the bonds 
which naturally exist between the two Latin races. The mission 
received an ovation upon its arrival in Rome, and is believed to 
have resulted in clearing up any misunderstandings which may have 
arisen, and in bringing about closer codperation in the conduct of 
the war. In addition to these more immediate results, the visit 
is hailed as a sign of the reunion of peoples whose ideals are 
opposed in every respect to those of the Powers that are making a 
supreme effort to dominate the rest of Europe. Since the visit 
the Italian Government has taken possession of the German and 
Austrian ships which were interned at the beginning of the war, 
and has forbidden the importation under any guise into Italy or 
her colonies of products of German origin. She has, however, re- 
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frained from declaring war on that country, nor has the latter 
treated Italy in the same way as she has treated Portugal, although 
the latter did no more than Italy. 

Some little degree of unrest exists in political circles in Italy: 
the conduct of the war is being criticized, and the refusal of Signor 
Salandra to admit into his Cabinet a representative of the Inter- 
ventionist groups of the extreme Left is the cause of the discon- 
tent of members of these groups. A certain amount of ill-feeling 


towards Great Britain has been shown on account of the enormous — 


rise in coal freights which was laid to her door, and which was 
producing a shortage of the coal necessary for Italian industries. 
Arrangements have been made to remedy this cause of complaint. 
Nothing, however, has weakened the resolve of the Italian people. 
On the contrary, Italy is declared to be “ more than ever unanimous 
in the determination to continue the struggle not only until the 
downfall of the secular enemy, but also until the defeat of the 
whole bloc of which Austria forms a part, and against which our 
Allies are fighting on other fronts. We have signed the Pact of 
London and we shall honor our signature.” 


The acute tension which has existed behind 

Russia. the scenes in Russia, has been relieved by 

the resignation of M. Goremykin. During 

the retreat from Poland and Galicia a widespread movement began 
for internal reform. The War Minister was superseded; but M. 
Goremykin remained as a barrier to the aims of the progressive bloc. 
No little satisfaction, therefore, was felt when he resigned, but this 
was speedily dissipated when M. Sturmer, a member of the Council 
of the Empire, was appointed as his successor. The new Premier is 
not only a friend of his predecessor, whose views he is understood 
to share, but was in close collaboration with M. Plehve, whose name 
is held in execration by all who aim at the political improvement 
of Russia. Happily these fears also have to some extent been dissi- 
pated, for M. Sturmer not only at once announced that he was in 
sympathy with the Government codperating with the Duma, 
but proceeded at once to summon a meeting of the Russian Par- 
liament. He is not, however, in favor of any attempt during the 
course of the war to settle the numerous and complicated domestic 
problems which existed before the war broke out. The prosecution 
of the war to a successful issue should, he holds, be the sole pre- 
occupation of the Government. No proposal for a separate peace 
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would be entertained. His confidence is indicated by his declara- 
tion: “‘ Those who speak of the financial and economic exhaustion 
of Russia appear ludicrous to me, for Russia and the Russian people 
cannot be exhausted or conquered.” At the opening of the Duma 
the Tsar for the first time was present in person, and welcomed the 
representatives of the people cordially. The promise is bright for a 
closer codperation between the Government and the elected House. 
The fact that no period is fixed for the length of the session, 
and no definite scope for its labors, is considered a token of the _ 
Government’s wish to establish relations of mutual confidence. 

The great and important victories of the Russian armies in 
Armenia have greatly changed the outlook. This change is due 
not merely to the victories themselves, but to the proof which they 
afford that the cause of former defeats has been removed. Last 
year’s defeat, the War Minister declares, was due solely to the 
lack of shells. “ The position was the more poignant because from 
the point of view both of the bravery of the men and the methods 
of fighting, everything was in favor of the Russians winning. To- 
day I tell you categorically that the munitions crisis no longer exists. 
It is a thing of the past, a sinister memory, but only a memory 
deal ee It has been an absolute revolution: an absolute transforma- 
tion of our industrial activity and almost of our customs. We have 
now a permanent reserve of a million and a half of young recruits, 
which will enable us to feed the various units without sending to 
the front men with insufficient military training. Behind the four 
Allies there are the natural resources of the whole universe. Be- 
hind the armies of the Central Powers are exhaustion and shakiness. 
There is only one way to express our final success and that is in 
the words—the war will continue to the end.” 

The scale on which things are done in Russia may be illustrated 
by the gigantic proportions of the celebration at Petrograd of St. 
George’s Day last December. Several buildings, including one 
palace, were filled with guests for whom tables three miles in length 
were loaded with bread and meat and drink. Nine tons of beef, 
eight thousand fowl and thirty-two thousand bottles of liquor were 
supplied for the occasion. As the liquor was wine and mead, this 
was not considered to be a violation of the temperance régime. 








With Our Readers. 


4 ger reports of the proceedings of the Protestant Congress on Chris- 

tian Work in Latin America are as yet too meagre to permit of 
extensive comment. The purpose of the Congress is to antagonize 
the Catholic Church in South America. Catholics were forbidden by 
the Archbishop of Panama to participate in any way. The Protestant 
organs that support the work of the Congress have since claimed that 
prominent Catholics were present, and the New York dailies stated 
that the President of Panama delivered an address before the Congress. 
The President of Panama did not appear at any session of the Congress ; 
nor did he even send an address to it. And The Churchman, for exam- 
ple, stated that a Catholic Judge, Emilio del Toro, from Porto Rico, ad- 
dressed the Congress; but this same Judge stated expressly in his ad- 
dress: “I come from a family Catholic in origin, but for a long 
time past I have not personally been a member of any Church.” The 
only Catholic who attended was the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and 
he was not permitted even to welcome the members of the Congress 
in the name of the President of Panama. He seems to have been 
present through legal necessity, and he expressly told the Congress 
that he was a “ sincere and devout Catholic.” 

Though the more moderate members seem to have prevailed in 
the resolutions accepted by the Congress, their moderation was not 
of an extraordinary kind, and the purpose of the Congress remains 
as positive as it was when the Congress was called. A “ Continuation 
Committee ” was established, and one of the Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Bishop Brown, accepted the office of vice-president. 
As a consequence, The Living Church, the organ of the High Epis- 
copalians who protested so vigorously against their Church taking 
any part in the Congress, renews its protests. 


* * * * 


‘THE Protestant motive of the Congress, namely, opposition to the 

Catholic Church and a determination to undermine Catholic faith in 
Catholic countries, is beyond question. Bishop Oldham’s address, 
moderate and conciliatory as some Protestant journals term it, spoke 
of the Catholic Church as a “ persecuting” Church; of its “ ceaseless 
itch for political meddling ;” of the “ worship” by its members of the 
Virgin Mary; of how the Protestant campaign in South America 
was to “recover” for Catholics “ their loving Lord.” Bishop Brown 
also stated that one of the primary purposes of the “campaign” in 
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South America was to remove those things which in the name of 
religion stand between God and the individual worshipper; ‘‘ to give 
its people” the gospel of an open Bible; further, that the religious 
leaders in these Catholic countries had put “ institutions, ceremonies 
and many mediators between the soul and God, each one serving to 
hide the Father and to obscure His love.” 


* % * * 


HESE and many other statements that it would take too much space 

to reprint, such as “ there are but five messengers in the whole of 
Venezuela declaring that Jesus is ready to save all who come to Him, 
without money and without price,” make it very difficult to give 
credit for honesty to the Episcopal Bishop of Porto Rico when he 
said: “ The Church’s presence in Latin America is due solely to her 
desire to codperate with the existing forces in these countries in the 
common work of subduing the powers of evil, and of bringing all 
men into the faith and obedience of the one, holy, Catholic and 
apostolic Church of God,” or the New York Churchman, when it 
states ‘the Roman Church was not assailed.” 


* * * oa 


HE main purpose of the Congress was to show (we adopt the 
words of The Congregationalist) “ that the Evangelical Church is 
the real depository of the pure, apostolic faith and the only hope of 
civil, religious and intellectual liberty for Latin America.” 
There is no warrant, therefore, to speak of its spirit as tolerant 
towards Catholics. 





HE Month points out in its March issue that the book of 

United States Military Instructions gives the following direction: 
“Men who take up arms against one another in public warfare do not 
cease on this account to be moral beings responsible to one another and 
to God.” Of all “ modern codes, war books, law books and what not,” 
this is the only instance The Month finds where “ reference is made 
to God the source and standard of all morality.” 





N answer to a note of inquiry concerning a review in our February 
issue, we have received the following from the reviewer: 

“The attention of the writer responsible for the review that ap- 
peared in the February number of THe CatHotic Wortp of Pro- 
fessor Jastrow’s The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, has been 
courteously called to some passages in that work which consist of 
conjectures upon the origin of the Book of Genesis. Exception was 
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taken to the favorable estimate given of a book which contained 
passages inconsistent with Catholic faith. This favorable estimate is 
compendiously stated in the first paragraph of the notice: ‘He has 
sifted carefully and grouped together the immense amount of infor- 
mation which the monuments of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley have 
yielded to science, and has covered within the compass of eight chap- 
ters the whole range of Babylonian and Assyrian civilization.’ That 
is to say, Professor Jastrow, within his own scientific field, has done 
his work and given us a book useful to students. 

“ But science is one thing, and speculation another. When he, as 
so many other scientists do, quits his proper field of facts to indulge 
in his own theories and conjectures his views are of no importance. 
Catholic scholars and students who, as part of their purgatory, are 
doomed to devote themselves to Assyriology, are obliged to seek their 
data in works that emanate, for the most part, from men who do not 
believe in the supernatural character of the Bible, and give formal, 
or informal, expression to their opinion when they are treating their 
proper subject. When we detect this note in their texts, we value it 
as everybody of good sense values, let us say, the special authority of 
Mr. Edison, the wizard of electricity, when delivering his judgment 
on the immortality of the soul. It never occurred to the reviewer to 
accord Professor Jastrow’s opinions regarding the book of Genesis 
the importance that would be implied in a contradiction of them. 
Likewise, forgetting that the academic atmosphere is not that of the 
Agora, he assumed, too rashly, it seems, that for Catholics who are 
sufficiently interested in learning to buy a work on this subject, no 
warning was required to put them on their guard against Professor 
Jastrow’s conjectures regarding the origin of Genesis. We listen to 
Professor Jastrow when he is compendiously and lucidly presenting 
the definite, positive results of archzological research, but we do not 
go to Professor Jastrow for his opinion regarding the inspiration of 
the Scriptures—for instruction on that subject we go to the Catholic 
Church.” 





HE question of Washington’s Catholic ancestors was widely dis- 

cussed by our Catholic weekly press last month. We have re- 

ceived the following contribution on the subject from Mabel T. R. 
Washburn, which we are pleased to give to our readers: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, DESCENDANT OF THE SAINTS. 


The kingliest man that ever cenquered kings, sincerest of all 
scorners of a throne’s vainglory, founder of the greatest democracy 
the world has known, George Washington was himself literally 
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“an inheritor of the Saints in light,” for in his veins flowed the 
blood of great Servants of God. . 

So long as America endures will Americans revere the name of 
Washington, and his example will be an inspiration to lovers of 
freedom in every land. Philosophers, knowing the forces concerned ~ 
in the mysteries of heredity, have marveled that this simple Virginian 
gentleman, heir of several generations of unimportant, moderately 
lettered, country squires of an English colony, was able to step 
instantly into place as a leader of men, a nation’s designer, thrilled 
with the glory of genius in war and in peace. A study of his an- 
cestry, through the centuries before Virginia became the family home, 
throws light on the heritage for government that was his by right 
of blood, and has deeper significance to the Catholic who traces the 
greatness of Washington back to great and holy rulers of men—St. 
Louis and St. Ferdinand. 

George Washington was unaware of his own pedigree prior to 
the coming to Virginia of his first American ancestor, John Wash- 
ington, but he was sufficiently interested in the subject to correspond 
concerning it with Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King-at-Arms, who, in 
1791, asked the President for data on his lineage. This official of the 
Heralds’ College, then as now a department of the British govern- 
ment, was convinced that John Washington, the Virginia colonist, 
with his brother, Lawrence, were scions of the Northamptonshire 
Washingtons; but he erroneously identified them with a John and 
Lawrence Washington who were recorded in the Heralds’ Visitation 
of Northamptonshire made in 1618. 

It was not until the year 1863 that this error was challenged, 
when Isaac J. Greenwood, Junior, noted in an article in The New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register that the brothers men- 
tioned in the Heralds’ Visitation were over sixty years old in 1657, 
the date of the Virginia Washingtons’ immigration, the latter being at 
that time young men. Colonel Joseph L. Chester, in The Herald and 
Genealogist, an English magazine, three years later proved that the 
John Washington of the Heralds’ Visitation was identical with Sir 
John Washington of Thrapston, and that the latter could not have 
been the Virginia John Washington. E 

The first genealogist to offer another theory of ancestry, however, 
for our first President was Henry F. Waters, in 1889, when he set 
forth a pedigree for Washington in The New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, offering a well-worked-out chain of the strong- 
est possible circumstantial evidence to substantiate his theory. The 
documentary proof of this pedigree was obtained in 1892 by Worth- 
ington Ford, who discovered the will of Mrs. Martha Hayward, which 
was probated in 1697. The statements made in this will by Mrs. 
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~ Hayward, whose maiden name was Martha Washington, concerning 
not only her Virginia relatives, for she was the sister of the immi- 
grant brothers, John and Lawrence Washington, but also about the 
family in England, conclusively show, when taken together with the 
genealogical discoveries made in England by Mr. Waters and the 
family tree as given in the Heralds’ Visitation of Northamptonshire 
of 1618, that George Washington descended from one John Washing- 
ton of Tuwhitfield, in Lancashire, England, who lived about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

A complete statement of all the links in the chain was first made 
by the present writer in 1912, in The Journal of American History. 

Lawrence Washington, great-grandson of John of Tuwhitfield, 
removed to Northamptonshire. The Virginia colonists, John and 
Lawrence, were the great-great-grandsons of the Lawrence Washing- 
ton who settled in Northamptonshire. 

The ancestor of the third generation in the latter county, also 
Lawrence Washington, this being a family name, married, August 3, 
1588, Margaret Butler, and it was through this marriage that the blood 
of many of the royal dynasties of medieval Europe, of most of the 
great baronial families of England, and of St. Louis and St. Ferdi- 
nand, flowed down through the centuries to pass into the veins of 
George Washington, first President of the United States. 

Margaret (Butler) Washington was the daughter of John Butler 
and his wife, Margaret Sutton. The latter descended from Edmund 
de Sutton who married Joyce Tiptoft, whose mother, Joyce de Charl- 
ton, was born in 1403. Her ancestral line goes back to John de 
Charlton, who married Joan, the daughter of Ralph, Lord Stafford, 
and his wife, Margaret Audley. The latter’s mother, Margaret de 
Clare, was the daughter of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Hertford and 
Gloucester, and the Princess Jane, daughter of King Edward I. of 
England. 

King Edward’s wife was Eleanor of Castile, daughter of St. 
Ferdinand, King of Spain, descendant of Sancho III., of Navarre, 
“ Emperor of Spain” about the year 1000. 

Washington, through his descent from King Edward’s first wife, 
Eleanor, thus might have claimed St. Ferdinand for ancestor; but 
through another strain of blood royal, he was also a descendant of 
St. Louis, King of France. 

Edward I., George Washington’s ancestor, as has been shown, 
married, second, Margaret, daughter of Philip III. of France, and 
thus granddaughter of Louis IX., St. Louis, King and Confessor. 

Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of Kent, son of Edward I. and 
Margaret, was father of Joan, “ The Fair Maid of Kent,” whose first 
husband was Sir Thomas de Holland. Their son, Thomas de Hol- 
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land, married Alice, daughter of Richard, Earl of Arundel, of that 
historic house the antiquity of whose nobility gave rise to the ancient 
distich: 

Since William rose and Harold fell 

There have been Earls of Arundel. 


Eleanor, daughter of Alice of Arundel and Thomas de Holland, 
died in 1405. She married Edward de Charlton, Baron of Powys, 
descended from John de Charlton whose wife, Hawys, traced her 
ancestry to Cadwan, King of the Britons in 635. 

This Edward de Charlton was the son of the John de Charlton 
who married Joan de Stafford, the latter being, as noted above, a 
descendant of Edward I. and his first wife, Eleanor of Castile, daugh- 
ter of St. Ferdinand. 

James Bryce has said of Washington that he “stands alone, 
unapproachable, like a snow peak rising above its fellows into the 
clear air of the morning, with a dignity, constancy and purity which 
have made him the ideal type of civic virtue to succeeding genera- 
tions.” 

May not Catholics believe it possible that the special character 
of Washington’s greatness, that which Hawthorne described as “ the 
faculty of bringing order out of confusion...... like light gleaming 
through an unshaped world,” was in some sense derived through his 
blood-heritage from St. Louis and St. Ferdinand, two of God’s serv- 
ants whose royalty of the spirit glowed so splendidly in kingly 
service to their people that men saw “ their good works and glorified 
their Father? ” 
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